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SWINE DAY AT AMES 
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Three reasons why youll 














like the new U.S; Walrus 


i—Can be cleaned instantly 
2—Slips on over your leather shoes 
3—Fleece-lined—warm and dry 





““U.S.”" Boots — Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 
Made in all sizes and styles— 
Hip, Halt hip, and Knee, In 
red, black and white 


Look for this seal 


O moredirty, mud-clogged overshoes! 
N= an overshoe that you can 
clean instantly—no matter how 
dirty it is! Dash a pail of water over it— 
or hold it right under a faucet—and every 


trace of mud washes quickly off its smooth 
rubber surface. 


When you have to go out for wood, or 
to milk, or for any of those dozens of odd 
jobs around the place—you want an over- 
shoe that you can slip on and off in a hurry. 
Here it is—buckle it on in a second— un- 
buckle it and push it off with your toe when 
you’re through. 


Ever work on a job all day long with wet, 
cold feet? If you have, you’ll be glad of 
the soft, fleecy lining in this new overshoe 
that keeps your feet warm and comfort- 
able. Dry, too—it’s absolutely watertight. 


Built for the hardest weat 


Made by the oldest and largest rubbep 
manufacturer in the world, the U. S. Wal- 
rus is built for the roughest wear. Its sole 
consists of heavy layers of the finest rubber. 
All other points of strain are specially ree 
inforced. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 
U. S. Walrus. Look over the rest of his 
U. S. line—boots, bootees, arctics—what- 
ever you need. Every one is backed by 
over half a century of experience. The 
rubber comes from our own plantations— 
the whole process of manufacture is supers 
vised by experts. 


Always look for the U. S. Seal—it means 
solid wear and long service for your 
money. 


United States Rubber Company 
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SWINE DAY AT AMES 


HE commercial feed manufacturers are good 
7 sports. They know that it is almost impossible 
to beat the standard ration of corn and tankage 
under Iowa conditions, but nevertheléss seem to be 
willing to come back year after year in an effort 
to find something which will turn the trick. 

Severai years ago it was discovered at the Iowa 
station that a small quantity of corn oil cake meal, 
when added to a corn and tankage ration, would 
replace part of the expensive tankage and increase 
the rate of gain and at prices generally prevailing 
reduce the cost of gain. This year again the 300 
hog feeders who came to Ames on Armistice Day 
had an opportunity to observe that the pigs fed 
corn oil cake meal in connection with corn and 
tankage did unusually well. Fifteen pounds of corn 
oil cake meal had been mixed with ten pounds of 
tankage, and the mixture fed from one self-feeder 
and corn from another. Pigs in an adjoining lot 
on corn and tankage alone without the corn oil cake 
meal gained one-tenth of a pound per pig less daily. 
One hundred pounds of the corn oil cake meal seem 
to have the ability to take the place of about twen- 
ty-four pounds of tankage and ninety pounds of corn. 
With corn at 70 cents a bushel and tankage at $90 
a ton, corn oil cake meal would seem to have @ 
feeding value of $45 to $50 a ton. This is in the 
case of spring pigs growing from 50 pounds in 
weight to 175 pounds on rape pasture. There is 
some reason to believe that in the dry lot under 
winter feeding conditions, corn oil cake meal may 
perhaps have a slightly greater value 
than this. 

From the standpoint of net profits and 
large daily gains, one of the most out- 
standing lots in the experiment was one 


which received an average daily ration 
of about four and one-half pounds of 
corn, one-haif pound of tankage and one- 
sixteenth of an ounce of Lictonic. An 
ounce of the Lictonic in this experiment 
seemed to have the ability to replace six 
or seven pounds of corn oil cake meal. 
Just how it does it is a mystery, and 
whether it can do it again in another ex- 


milk has proved decidedly worth while in Kansas 
experiments. 

Chapin, a Chicago feed manufacturer, entered two 
feeds, both of which were exactly alike except that 
one of them contained a small quantity of iodine. 
In certain sections of the country feeds are so lack- 
ing in iodine that the pigs are born hairless and 
the lambs are born with enlarged necks. In the 
experiment at Ames, the pigs with the iodine in the 
ration gained one-tenth of a pound more per head 
daily than the pigs which were fed in exactly the 
same way but with no iodine. Moreover, the pigs 
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experiment, one hundred pounds of Amco seemed 
to have the ability to replace about fifty-five pounds 
of corn and thirty-four pounds of tankage; or, with 
corn at 70 cents a bushel and tankage at $90 a ton, 
the Amco seemed to have a feeding value of around 
$43 a ton. 

Sucrene, when fed by itself, proved to be decid- 
edly inferior to a mixture of corn and tankage for 
spring pigs on rape pasture. One hundred pounds 
of Sucrene seemed to have a feeding value about 
equivalent to seventy-six pounds of corn and seven 
pounds of tankage; or, with corn at 70 cents a bush- 
el and tankage at $90 a ton, it was worth around 
$24 a ton. 

A feed known as the Gee Bee hog feed, made at 
St. Joseph, out of tankage, shorts, corn germ meal, 
alfalfa, cane molasses, and a little salt, seemed to 
have the ability to replace tankage very satisfac- 
torily, one hundred pounds of the Gee Bee being 
about equal to one hundred pounds of tanleage. The 
Gee Bee contains only about 30 per cent protein 
and theoretically it is impossible that it should take 
the place of tankage. It is not such a very palatable 
feed, for when the pigs were given free access to 
corn in one self-feeder and tankage in another, they 
ate an average of a little over four pounds of corn 
daily and only about one-third of a pound of Gee Bee 
daily. Another lot of pigs which was fed the Gee 
Bee in a slop did not do nearly so well as when 
the Gee Bee was fed dry, altho they ate more than 
three times as much Gee Bee. There should be fur- 
ther experiments with Gee Bee to see if 
in the future it really is worth as much 
pound for pound as tankage. 

The Krause Milling Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, seems to make some 
very excellent hog feeds, their most suc- 
cessful this year being what is known as 
Badger Homohog Feed, a feed containing 
hominy feed, corn germ meal, tankage, 
salt, and Red Dog flour. When the pigs 
were given this feed in one self-feeder, 
tankage from another, and corn from 
another, they ate an average daily of 
just a little more than four pounds of 





periment, no one knows. Lictonic comes A Wild Boar and His Offspring Out of a Poland China Sow. The Pigs Show the corn, nearly two pounds of the Home 


in three-pound cakes, something like salt 
cakes, and is a mineral mixture of such 
substances as common galt, sulphur, salt-peter, cop- 
peras, calcium phosphate and a number of other 
substances. It sells at around 35 cents a cake in 
small quantities or at 10 or 15 cents a cake in large 


quantities. If in future experiments it is as suc- 
cessful as it has been in this experiment, there will 
doubtless be a large demand for it. 


One of the fattest lots of pigs which we examined 
during the day was fed an average daily of about 
four pounds of corn, one-third of a pound of tank- 
age, and one pound of semi-solid buttermilk. These 
pigs made decidedly more economical gains than 
Some other pigs which were fed twice as much semi- 
Solid buttermilk and a little less tankage. One hun- 
dred pounds of the semi-solid buttermilk seemed to 
have the ability to take the place of about ten 
Pounds of tankage and ninety-five or a hundred 
Pounds of corn. This lot of pigs, like all the others 
Seen during the day, had been fed on rape pasture 
from a weight of about fifty pounds. In the winter 
time in dry lots semi-solid buttermilk may have an 
even greater ability in this matter of replacing corn 
and tankage. In the case of fall pigs, especially 
during the coldest winter weather, semi-solid butter- 





Speedy Deterioration That Follows the Use of a Poor Sire. 


with iodine in the ration required forty-two pounds 
less feed to produce a hundred pounds of gain than 
the pigs with no iodine. Of course, one experiment 
is not at all conclusive, but the results are certainly 
favorable enougk to indicate that further experi- 
menting with iodine is worth while. The Chapin 
hog feed is a mixture of tankage, corn oil cake 
meal, gluten feed, oil meal, cottonseed meal, bone 
meal and salt. With a small amount of iodine in it, 
one hundred pounds of this feed seems to have the 
ability to replace about seventy-five pounds of corn 
and about thirty-four pounds of tankage. With corn 
at 70 cents a bushel and tankage at $90 a ton, a ton 
of this feed would seem to be worth around $48. 
In Indiana it may be that this feed can successfully 
compete with a ration of corn and tankage, but 
in Iowa the results would seem to be rather 
doubtful. 

The American Milling Company ,of Peoria, which 
is one of the largest feed concerns in the United 
States, entered two feeds, one known as Amco and 
one known as Sucrene. The Amco contains about 
40 per cent protein, and is therefore supposed to be 
of some value as a substitute for tankage. In this 














hog feed and about one-sixth of a 
pound of tankage. The Homohog feed 
seemed to be a very real saver of both corn and 
tankage, one hundred pounds of the Homohog re- 
placing about 107 pounds of corn and seventeen 
pounds of tankage. The pigs on this feed made 
exceptionally rapid gains and were one of the most 
profitable lots in the experiments. If Homohog were 
made in Iowa, from corn milled in Iowa, mixed with 
tankage from hogs slaughtered in Iowa, it might 
prove to be one of our most worth while commer- 
cial hog feeds. Because of freight rates, however, 
the company is much better situated to sell the prod- 
uct in Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois than in Iowa, 
Yellow hominy feed, made by the same company, 
seems to be slightly superior to the white hominy 
feed. This feed is made from yellow corn, and theo- 
retically, therefore, contains a little more of the fat 
soluble vitamine than does white hominy feed. 
Rape pasture and tankage are both supposed to con- 
tain considerable of this fat soluble vitamine, and 
it migth be thought, therefore, that there would be 
no difference in the feeding value of white and 
yellow hominy feed in the case of these particular 
pigs. The Krause Milling Company sells the yellow 
hominy feed for about $1 (Concluded on page 2646) 
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The Farmer in Cue 

of the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation did a good thing for the 

farmers of the state last week when it invited 

the members of the Iowa congressional delega- 

tion to meet Des Moines. Most 

of an entire day was spent in reviewing condi- 


“HE executive committe 


in conf rence at 


tions as they affect the farmer, and the con- 
gressmen went out of the conference with a 
el trer understanding of iricultural condi- 
tions thruout the state than they could have 
gotten in any othe way. It was gener: ally 


aoreed that the congressmen from the various 


surplus, producing states should get together 
in Washington when congress meets next month 
and plan to act together for the protection of 
western agriculture. 


Our National Thanksgiving 
*HERE are three 
should observe Thanksgiving this year in 

a very real spirit of thankfulness. 
First, we have so much for which 
be thankful. We have our troubles, 
and during the past six months these have been 
especially trying to the farmers of the corn 
belt. But when we consider the burden of woe 

and suffering which so much of the world 


excellent reasons why we 


we should 
it is true, 


bearing, our own difficulties seem very small 
indeed. We have an abundance to eat, and 
to wear, and fuel to keep us warm. We are 


able to secure for ourselves everything we need 
for our comfort. Wr stable 
and everything in the way of educational, 


have a govern- 
micnt, 
acligious and social privileges and opportuni- 
tics that go with it. We are surrounded by 
friends. No peopl face of the earth 
are so happy and prosperous. In no nation is 
little privation and want. As you 
gather your own young folks about the 
Thanksgiving feast, and look at their happy 
faces, just reflect for a moment that in central 
Europe there are than three 
other children that are suffering for food, that 
have insufficient clothing, and little fuel to pro- 
tect them against the 
Second, it is good for us that 
a nation we formally 
divine ruler thru whom our 
come. Surely, 
evident that the only solution of the 
that beset the world must be found thru a bet- 
ter understanding and practice of the princi- 
ples God has laid down for man to follow. And 
the first step toward getting this better under- 
standing and practice is the frank recognition 
of God and of our dependence on Him. 
Third, a thankful spirit will give us a much 
more outlook and make us more 
capable of dealing with our troubles. We have 
perhaps gotten too much in the habit of look- 
ing on the dark side of things. We have been 
thinking of our difficulties until perhaps we 
have magnified them and they much 
greater than they are. We are in danger of 
becoming grouchy and cross, and when we get 
in that state of mind, we not only handicap 
clear thinking and _ intelligent 


on the 


the re so 


no less million 


rigors of winter. 
at least once a 
God 


blessings 


year as recognize 
as the 
it is becoming more and more 


troubles 


wholesome 


seem 


ourselves for 


about us un- 
the very 


action, but we make everybody 
comfortable. In times such as these, 
worst thing we can do is to become discour- 


agid, or grouchy, or angry, and brood over 
our difficulties. If we have gotten into that 
sort of a spirit, make Thanksgiving Day the 


occasion for getting out of it. 

So let us have a good, old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving this year, a day of good feeding and 
god cheer, forgetting our troubles and ac- 
knowledging our blessings. We will be much 
the better for such an experience, 





The Railroad Law 


HE re-election of Senator 
Iowa, by a tremendous majority is signifi- 
cant as showing, first, that the farmers of 
Iowa will stand by public officials who stand 
by them even tho they may not agree entirely 
with everything they do, and, second, that 
the country there is little sympathy with the 
notion that the government should own the rail- 
roads or that any scheme like the Plumb plan 
should be adopted. 
The attack on Senator Cummins came from 
railroad labor leaders 


Cummins, of 


two sides. The extreme 
did everything they could to defeat 
the idea that they would thereby frighten other 
senators and congressmen into doing their bid- 
ding. They defeating Con- 
gressman Esch, whose name was coupled with 
that of Senator Cummins as the author of the 
railroad law. If they could defeat Senator 
Cummins it would be fair notice to other con- 
gressmen and senators that refusal to do what 
the extreme labor leaders should ask would be 
at the peril of their political lives. But these 
extreme leaders found that they could not con- 
trol the votes of the rank and file of labor 
union men, large numbers of whom supported 
Senator Cummins. 

From the other direction the attack was led 
by a farm paper which sought to convince the 
farmers of the state that Senator Cummins had 
been untrue to them. During the fifteen or 
twenty years that Senator Cummins had led 
the fight for railroad reform in Iowa this 
particular paper was silent as the grave. The 
things this paper did in the dark during that 
period would make interesting reading. But 
the vote in the country showed very conclu- 
sively that the no more fooled 
than the majority of the laboring men. 

The re-election of Senator 
not mean that the 
with the 
they are willing to accept it as the most prac- 
tical law that could be obtained at the time and 
that they are willing that it shall have a fair 
trial. As chairman of the senate committee on 
interstate Senator Cummins occu- 
position of commanding influence, and 


him with 


had succeeded 


farmers were 


Cummins does 
farmers are wholly satisfied 


railroad law. It simply means that 


commerce 
pies a 
Iowa farmers will very properly look to him 
such amendments to the law as may 
be shown by experience to be necessary. And 
they feel all the more certain that their inter- 
ests will be looked after by him because of the 
long years of faithful service he has given 
them. 


to secure 





The Situation As to Cotton 


[7 WILL be remembered that in the fall of 

1919 there was a great deal of agitation 
among the cotton growers of the south to re- 
duce the 1920 planting of cotton. In this the 
cotton growers had the support of the bankers, 
merchants, and in fact all of the business in- 
terests of the south. 

Later in the fall there was a world cotton 
conference and at this various speakers urged 
the importance of increasing the cotton pro- 
duction. They said that there would be a 
strong demand at good prices for large 
amounts of cotton from America. Congress 


also created the War Finance aveiKdticn and 
arranged to furnish it with $1,000,000,000 t, 
be used in promoting the sale of American 
products in central Europe. These represen. 
tations made to the southern cotton growers, 
the creating of this War Finance Corporation 
and the possibility of a sale of 300,000 bales of 
cotton in Czecho-Slovakia, so encouraged the 
cotton growers that they abandoned their ef- 
forts to reduce the 1920 planting. 

J. A. Wanamaker, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association, states these facts in q 
general statement made November 1 and prints 
a series of letters which have passed between 
himself and Secretary of the Treasury Hous- 
ton, in which it is shown that the secretary re- 
fused to permit the War Finance Corporation 
to function. He also tells of the meeting held 

Washington in October, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the cotton growers, at which an 
unsuccessful effort was made to enlist the in 
terests of the administration to encourage the 
export of cotton. He says that central Europe 
would take large quantities of eur cotton if ar- 
rangements could be made to give them a line 
of credit that would enable them to manufac- 
ture it, and that this would result in giving 
competition to English and American ills 
and would soon sell at prices high 
enough to cover the cost of production. 

After outlining the situation, Mr. Wana- 
maker states that the cotton growers inust 
work out their own salvation and that the 
way to do this is to refuse to sell their present 
supply of cotton at less than 40 cents per 
pound and reduce the cotton acreage for the 
coming year by at least one-third. Hi: 
upon the farmers, merchants, bankers, business 
and omy aoe men of the entire south to 
join the American Cotton Association and 
thru it to unite their efforts to put cotton 
growing on a profitable basis. He requests the 
calling of special sessions of the legislature in 
the southern states for the purpose of passing 
laws to provide the machinery for warehous- 
ing, handling and marketing of the cotton 
crop. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer have no direct 
personal interest in the cotton crop, but they 
are interested in these movements of the cot- 
ton growers to get their business on a sound 
basis. Note especially Mr. Wanamaker’s in- 
sistence that the acreage of cotton be reduced 

1921. He sees very clearly that the holding 
up of the present surplus cotton without a cor- 
responding reduction in the acreage next year 
would be a hopeless enterprise. Cotton being 
the great cash crop of the south, we suspect 
that the cotton growers will not have much 
difficulty in securing the support of their 
bankers, and business men in whatever policy 
they determine to pursue. 


cotton 


calls 





Grow More Clover 


"T HERE are too many Towa acres growing 
grain and too few growing clover. We 

have been farming our land too hard during 
the past ten years, and especially during the 
last five years. Continuous grain farming 
means decre easing yields; it exhausts the br 
mus ; it makes it easier for msect pests to muk 
tiply and damage the crops. Clover helps t 
maintain the soil fertility. It keeps the land™® 
good heart. It increases the yield of other 
crops. Whatever may be in store for farmer 
generally in the way of prices for farm crop 
the individual farmer who grows large crops 
at the minimum of expense will have the advalr 
tage; he will be able to get along somehow. 

So we say, grow more clover. Look about 
and arrange for seed that is free from bad 
weed seed. Seed is much cheaper now, but 
above all things, get good seed. 

Grow more clover. We are growing too 
much grain. 
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We Should Help Europe 

f STRESSES reports come from over 

In Russia, Austria, Germany, Po- 
jand, Armenia, and many other smaller coun- 
tries, people are starving—not a few unfor- 
tunate individuals here and there but starving 
by the thousands and hundreds of thousands. 
They are going into a severe winter without 
sufficient clothing and fuel, and, worst of all, 
with a chaotic industrial situation which offers 
them little to hope for very soon. 

Here in the United States our loudest com- 
plaints are due to over-production. We have 
more food than we need for ourselves and 
prices have dropped below the cost of produc- 
tion. Mills and factories are restricting pro- 
duction because they fear a severe drop in 
prices. Farmers have pooled their wool and 
are holding it in warehouses until there is a 
market for it. Woolen mills are shutting down 
and are throwing thousands of men out of 
work. And this at a time when millions of men, 
women and children across the sea are in rags. 

Surely the right thinking people of the 
world ought to find some way to meet this sit- 
uation, and the people of the United States 
should take the initiative. We take much 
credit to ourselves, and properly, for the part 
we played in the war. We must not now with- 
draw within ourselves and assume that our re- 
sponsibility has ended. If we permit the spirit 
of selfishness to supplant in us the spirit of 
sacrifice which was so manifest during the 
war, we shall pay a terrible penalty. 


seas. 





European Debts and Low Prices 

A VERY thoro appreciation of just what 

Europe owes the United States is neces- 
sary to anyone who wishes to understand the 
present low price situation. During the past 
six years we have sent to Europe about eight- 
een billion dollars more of food, manufactures, 
etc., than she has sent to us. In attempting to 
repay us for this eighteen billion dollars’ worth 
of goods, Europe has sent us about one billion 
dollars’ worth of gold, two billion dollars’ 
worth of American stocks and bonds which 
were formerly held in Europe, European mu- 
nicipal bonds and various other little items 
amounting perhaps to a total of another bil- 
But for the greater part of this 
eighteen billion dollars, Europe has been abso- 
lutely unable to give us payment of any kind 
except in paper. 

A large part of the debt is held by the Uni- 
ted States government, and will draw no inter- 
est until 1923. Of course, back interest has 
been added in, and beginning with 1923 this 
funded debt amountingto $12,350,000,000 will 
begin drawing 5 per cent interest, or $618,- 
000,000 a year. In addition to this twelve- 
billion-dollar funded debt, Europe owes us 
about four billion dollars of floating debt that 
has been accumulated since January 1, 1919. 
This four-billion-dollar debt is being largely 
carried by the banks of the United States, and 
itis partly because of this debt which Europe 
can not meet that money is so tight at the 
Present Europe is not now borrowing 
as much from us as she did a year ago, but she 
is still borrowing very heavily, and her debts 
will probably continue to increase for at least 
two more years. The indications are that by 
1993 Europe will owe us close to $1,000,000,- 
The vastness of 
this interest charge which Europe will owe us 
may be felt more deeply when it is realized that 
it is equivalent to about $2,000 gxyery minute, 
to more than $100,000 every hour, and to more 
than $2,000,000 every day. 

If Europe could pay the interest on her huge 
debt to us without great difficulty, the position 
of the United States might be most enviable. 
Unfortunately, however, Europe is close to 


lion dollars. 


time. 


000 in interest every year. 


bankruptcy. Now it may be good business 
policy to help a bankrupt to get started in 
business again, but it is poor policy to coddle 
him along by furnishing him money to buy 
stuff he doesn’t need, 

About a year ago it began to occur to some 
of our big bankers that we couldn’t go on in- 
definitely furnishing Europe with American 
food and American manufactures and allow 
Europe to pay us with promises. For a year 
the big financiers and economists have been 
trying to call a halt. 

During the first eight months of 1920, we 
exported to Europe about three billion do!lars’ 
worth of goods. Of this value there was about 
$1,500,000,000 worth of essential agricultural 
products, such as wheat, bacon, lard, beef, cot- 
ton, etc. Of the metal and manufactured prod- 
ucts which Europe imported in 1920, perhaps 
$1,000,000,000 worth was absolutely essen- 
tial. It seems, however, that at least $500,- 
000,000 worth of goods might just as well have 
been manufactured in Europe as in the United 
States. We believe that those American man- 
ufacturers who are trying to sell Europe lux- 
uries and goods which they can make just as 
well themselves are doing a positive damage to 
the American farmer. Europe is finding it 
hard enough to get together sufficient credit 
to buy the wheat, cotton and meat which she 
absolutely must have. Western farmers may 
very well urge that our export bankers pay 
special attention to financing the exportation 
of agricultural products and discriminate 
against the financing of concerns which are 
trying to sell Europe stuff which she can get 
along without. Especially should our export 
bankers encourage the financing of agricul- 
tural products which are now selling in the 
United States for less than cost of production. 
In view of our-.large crops and the relatively 
low prices now prevailing, Europe might very 
well be encouraged to buy agricultural prod- 
ucts from us even more liberally than she has 
before, but if this is done there must neces- 
sarily be a curtailment in exports of manu- 
factured products. Europe needs the food, 
and it is a reflection on the intelligence of the 
leading financiers of the United States that 
they have permitted agricultural products this 
fall to decline so far below cost of production, 
whereas manufactured products as a group are 
still selling high. 

The problem is to get Europe into position 
so that she can begin paying interest on her 
debt to us. She can’t pay her interest in gold 
for the reason that the entire world outside of 
the United States holds a total of only about 
$5.000,000,000 worth of gold. A large part 
of the billion-dollar balance which Europe will 
owe us every year must be paid by sending us 
great quantities of manufactured goods. If 
Europe actually does send more goods to us 
than we send to her, the net result will be a 
slightly higher price level in the United States 
than in Europe. 

Many people now are freely predicting that 
we are going back to pre-war prices. They do 
not realize that the present depression is a 
temporary occurrence, and that in all proba- 
bility we shall eventually settle down on a price 
level at least 40 per cent above the pre-war. 
In fact, unless the price level is at least 60 per 
cent above the pre-war in the United States, 
the probabilities are that Europe will be un- 
able to pay the interest on her debt to us. 

The point which we have been trying to 
bring home in this rather lengthy and involved 
discussion is that Europe is nearly bankrupt, 
and therefore it has been necessary temporarily 
to force her to cut down on her purchases in 
the United States. This reduces prices of 
American products temporarily. In the long 
run, however, the price level in the United 
States will have to be at least moderately high 
if Europe is to pay off the interest on her debt 


to us. It will not be till 1923 that interest 
payments on the European debt will start com- 
ing to the United States in large volume. 





A New Serial Story 
EXT week we begin a new serial, Willa 
Cather’s “O Pioneers.” It is a novel that 
is going to take hold of our readers’ interests 
in a more definite and intimate way than any 
story we have yet used. 

It is a novel of the middle west, of that 
early pioneer middle west which so many of our 
readers knew in their own right and which 
their children know as family history. ‘These 
pioneer days, of course, are definitely behind 
us. The frontier is gone; the buffalo herds 
are myths; the Indian raids legends; the pio- 
neer hardships vanished. 

Yet out of that pioneer period has come 
The 


vitality, the courage, the audacious visions of 


the best that America has been given. 


the pioneers have given color and vigor to our 
national life. The history of America, on its 
best side, has been the history of the pioneer. 

But while today we have left the old mate- 
rial frontier behind us, it is more than ever 
essential that we hold fast to the ideals of 
that pioneer period. We have subdued the 
wilderness, but have we yet subdued our mod- 
ern civilization? We have broken the prairie 
to the service of man. Wheat and corn go to 
market where before the prairie grasses fed 
only the buffalo. But have we broken to the 
service of man the cumbersome marketing ma- 
chinery of today? 
neers. 

In “O Pioneers” Miss Cather has put vividly 
before us a picture of early days in Nebraska. 
She has written the spirit of the pioneer middle 
west into fiction. 


We still have need of pio- 


This is a fact that is rare 
enough to be worth attention. Hamlin Gar- 
land did it once early in his history and once 
again quite recently, but in the years between 
he lost the trick. Sandburg has done it in 
verse; so has Edwin Ford Piper. But the to- 
tal number is discouragingly small. 

So in presenting “O Pioneers” to our read- 
ers, we feel that we are giving to them the 
chance to read not only a work of fiction of 
high technical merits, but also a book which 
has the greater virtue of manifesting a clear 
vision and artistic sincerity in an important 
and almost untouched field. “O Pioneers” has 
in it the freshness of the scene of clean earth as 
the sod is turned by the breaking plow; it has. 
the vigor of the prairie wind. Its characters 
are those strong men and women who made 
the life of today possible. We hope that every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer will take time next 
week to begin the first chapters of this splen- 
did novel. 


The International 


HE International Live Stock Exposition 

will be held at Chicago, November 27 to 
December 4. It is the great live stock show of 
the year, the annual round-up of the pure- 
bred interests. In addition to furnishing the 
greatest exposition of pure-bred live stock held 
anywhere in the world, the International gives 
the opportunity for the meeting of the various 
pure-bred associations to consider breed mat- 
ters, and the gathering of farmers and stock- 
men thruout the nation. This year’s exposi- 
tion should be of far more than usual interest, 
and the man who is interested in live stock 
should by all means plan to attend it, 





It is easy to imagine ourselves “holy” and live 
in a fool’s paradise, if we do not recognize any obli- 
gation to keep the Ten Commandments. This is a 
bastard holiness, existing only in the imagination, 
and is often accompanied by a bad temper and 4 
sharp tongue. At least, such has been my exrperi- 
ence.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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papas of the Iowa congressional delegation 
4 had the opportunity last week of learning what 
the corn belt farmer expects of them in the coming 
session of congress At a conference held in Des 
Moines, the executive committee of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation met with Iowa congressmen and 
discussed farm legislation 

A possible outgrowth of the meeting may be a 
coalition of congressmen from the middle-west in 
congress. Farm Bureau representatives strongly 
urged the advisability of having representatives of 
the principal farming section of the country get to- 
gether so that there could be united action on mat 
ters that are of importance to middle-west agri- 
culture 

Six congressmen were present, and most of the 
officers of the lowa Farm Bureau. Senator W. S 
Kenyon, Congressmen C. C. Dowell, C. W. Ramseyer, 
3urton E. Sweet, G. N. Haugen and W. F. Kopp 
were the congressional representatives. 

Seven important subjects for legislation were pro 
posed by President C. W. Hunt in his opening re 
marks, namely: A protective tariff for farm prod- 
ucts; revision of the federal farm loan act so that 
it will be more beneficial to Iowa conditions; some 
system of personal rural credits; resupervising the 
federal reserve act; legislation which will permit 
collective bargaining among farmers; additional 
funds for the Department of Agriculture and pas- 
sage of the truth-in-fabrics bill 

Henry C. Wallace was called upon by Mr. Hunt 
to bring up the question of foreign credits. It was 
emphasized that world conditions are the most im- 
portant consideration at the present time, as the 
United States has a surplus of foodstuffs and the 
foreign market naturally makes the home price. A 
note of future warning was issued when it was 
stated that it may be found to be necessary to 
deliberately restrict production if some method is 
not provided for the outlet of our surplus 

The different congressmen, as they discussed the 
points raised by Mr. Hunt, spoke hopefully of the 
possibility of carrying out the suggestions. Most of 
them emphasized thut the minor things which could 
be done might bring some relief, but that the big 
countries in shape so 

food products which 


question was getting foreign 
that they can buy the surplu 
we are producing 

‘The key to the situation has a two-fold aspect, 
said Senator W. S. Kenyon. “First, the things that 
we may do here and second the things that must be 
done toward foreign trade.” He declared in no un- 
certain terms that he did not favor the action of 
the Secretary of the Treasury when he disbanded 


SWINE 


a ton less than the white. Nevertheless, the yellow 
hominy feed proved to be about two per cent better 
than the white, and in the case of a winter ration 
where the fat soluble vitamines were much more 
lacking, it might prove to be worth much more 
than this. 

When milling corn, the Krause people make out 
of it a product which so far as we know, has never 
been sold by Iowa mills This product is called 
Corn Red Dog flour. It is that starchy portion of the 
corn kernel lying immediately around the germ, and 
because of the fact that it lies so close to the germ, 
it runs a little richer in fat and protein than ordi- 
nary corn starch. It is almost identical with ordi- 
nary hominy feed except that it contains none of the 
hulls of the corn kernels and is slightly richer in 
protein and fat. In the test at Ames this year, 307 
pounds of this Corn Red Dog flour, together with 
eighteen pounds of tankage, produced a hundred 
pounds of gain, as compared with 347 pounds of 
corn and twenty-eight pounds of tankage for a hun- 
dred pounds of gain. It may be seen, therefore, that 
the Corn Red Dog flour is an extraordinarily effi- 
cient substitute for corn. One hundred pounds of 
the Corn Red Dog flour seems to have the ability to 
replace 113 pounds of corn plus three pounds of 
tankage. Of course, in another year the Corn Red 
Dog flour may not prove to be so valuable, but pres- 
ent indications are that it is one of the very few 
feeds which is fully equal if not superior to corn as 
a pork producer when fed in connection with 
tankage 

Peter’s Hog Profit, which was one of the best 
commercial hog feeds last vear, did not show up 
quite so well this year. One hundred pounds of this 
feed seemed to have the ability to replace about 
seventy-seven pounds of corn plus six pounds of 






CONGRESSMEN LEARN FARM NEEDS 


the War Finance Board. This board started work 
in March, 1919, after the war was over, and was 
furnished a fund of one billion dollars to work with. 
The board was helping the trade in those countries, 
but for some reason it was done away with by the 
secretary. Mr. Kenyon felt that as a temporary 
measure this board should again be set to work, and 
felt that the farmers should let the Secretary of the 
Treasury know in no uncertain terms that such 
was their desire. 

Senator Kenyon also stressed some points in ad 
dition to those raised by Mr. Hunt. He stated that 
he was going to continue his fight to see that there 
was packer legislation, and felt that some super- 
visory powers were necessary over the board of 
trade. He felt that farmers should be represented 
more than they are on the different boards, and 
especially on the federal reserve board.. He said 
that the big obstruction to legislation is going to 
be the slogan, “Let Business Alone.” 

Secretary Cunningham, of the Iowa Federation, 
said to the delegates: “We want you men to under- 
stand that we farmers want facts on world supply 
and demand. We feel that the Department of Agri 
culture should furnish these facts If it will not, 
then it will be up to us to get these figures for our- 
selves.” 

All of the discussion kept coming back constantly 
to the question of foreign credits. The general con 
clusions seemed to be that the farmers should in 
sist that the War Finance Board be again put to 
work as a temporary measure, and that long-time 
payments be provided on the foreign debt so that 
any of the immediately available resources of the 
foreign countries could be used in purchasing sup 
plies and getting their industries started No one 
seemed willing to state whether it was advisable to 
give additional credit or not. It was mentioned, 
however, that if the farmers had some way of pool 
ing their products in this country that they could 
afford to give their excess production to some of 
the starving countries for the beneficial effect it 
would have on home prices. 

In summing up the results of the conference, Sec 
retary Cunningham emphasized three points, first, 
that he would work with the Farm Bureaus in other 
states to get similar meetings held which would 
help affect a coalition when the men arrived in 
Washington; second, that he hoped that the pres- 
ent movement would help to steady the market, 
and third, that if we have a surplus production 
next spring he will endeavor to start a movement 
toward controlling production. He stated: “Farm- 
ers must take an intelligent view of questions of 
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tankage. The bogs gained almost but not quite so 
well on it as on corn and tankage. This feed, which 
is manufactured in Omaha, would seem to be more 
worth while in the southwestern states than in 
lowa 

The experiments at Ames this year indicate quite 
conclusively that with conditions as they generally 
prevail, corn and tankage or corn and dairy prod- 
ucts should be the foundation of our hog rations, 
altho there are certain feeds which are manufac- 
tured from corn, such as corn oil cake meal, hominy 
feed and Corn Red Dog flour which can often be 
used to splendid advantage. There is a lot about 
mineral mixtures which we do not know. Iodine 
may be of help, and mixtures of copperas, salt, sul- 
phur, ete., may save their cost several times over 

Professor Evvard entertained us all very greatly 
by exhibiting the trotting ability of a wild boar. The 
wild boar is built just wrong for meat purposes, and 
he stamps his worthless characteristics on his off 
When mated to a Poland China sow the pigs 
much more 
Poland 


spring 

as we could see for ourselves—wers 
like the wild boar than they were like the 
China At six months of age they weighed only one- 
third to one-half as much as they would have 
weighed if their sire had been a big type Poland 
China boar 


Big type. medium type and small type Poland 
China litters were on exhibition. All had been kept 
on self-feeders since birth, and the records indicated 


that the big type and medium type had made just 
about the same daily gains and that both were much 
superior to the small type 

It is a great tribute to Professor Evvard’s organ 
izing ability and to the help of the men in the ani 
mal husbandry department that Swine Davy was such 


a great success this year. Professor Evvard has 
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this kind. It is intelligent production that is needeg 
—not a big excess production that can not be mar. 
keted.” 


Grain Trade Heretic 


“YF THE business of the organized grain trade is 
to survive and prosper, we must fight the organ. 
ized farmer movement with all our power.” 

Thus P. E. Goodrich, president of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, before the convep. 
tion at Minneapolis. Mr. Goodrich is frankness jt. 
self. We fear, however, that he has permanently 
injured himself—not with the farmers, but with the 
grain trade—by that speech. 

The farmer likes frankness. A statement like 
that of Goodrich’s pleases him. The sight of an 
enemy in the open brings no sorrow to his pugna- 
cious soul. 

“Go fetch father the axe from the woodshed” 
says he on occasions such as this, “and be sure you 
get the two-bitted one we ground yesterday.” 

But the grain trade—— 


Mr. Goodrich has violated the principles of the 
business by that remark. The way to do the job, 
as reproachful colleagues have probably already 


told him, is like this: 

“My friends,” says that trusty friend of the farm- 
er, the grain dealer, “it brings tears to my eyes to 
see the farmer so grossly misled. Poor, honest fel- 
‘ow, his heart is in the right place, but his head— 
well, as a friend, I think it would be kinder to omit 
any reference to his head. He thinks, poor chap, 
that we are his enemies. 

“He even thinks that we are fighting his farm 
organizations. Nothing of the sort. We want him 
to organize. We love his organizations. Of course, 
we desire, as friends of the farmer, to see that his 
energies are directed into conservative paths 

“Specialization is the keynote of the age Let 
the farmer produce. Let the grain dealer market. 
So long as -this distinction—on which, indeed, my 


friends, America’s most sacred institution, the mid- 
dleman’s profit, is based is recognized, w hall 
be only too glad to extend the hand of fellowship 


to our brother, the organized farmer. 
“God bless him and keep him simple-mind¢ 


This is the way it has always been done, and Mr, 
Goodrich has violated the ethics of the trade in 
breaking into new and untrodden paths of uth- 
telling. We trust that his example will not be con- 
tagious. If it should, it would make the most hard- 
ened prophet shudder to forecast the fate of the 


grain trade 


AT AMES 


been in the hospital during the greater part of the 
past year, but in spite of all handicaps, Swine Day 
this year was unusually interesting 


Nebraska Stock Men Meet 
«iguanas stock men are in the feeding game 
4 with a good deal of caution this year, accord: 
ing to sentiment brought out at their sixth annual 
fall meeting at the college of agriculture, Lincoln, 
November 12. An overwhelming corn crop, one of 
the largest in the history of the state, is the one 
thing that is driving a good many of them on. Other 
wise the declining market for fat stock, added to 
the plunge that grain has taken, would be too much 
for many of them to face. About 150 feeders at 
tended the meeting. 

It was brought out at the meeting that a good 
many men are feeding this year in the hope otf ob 
taining more for their corn in that manner. In some 
parts of Nebraska new corn was bringing but 4 
cents a bushel the day the feeders met. In somé 
sections of the state, at a considerable distance 
from the railroad, hundreds of tons of alfalfa cat 
be bought for $6 a ton 

Some men are feeding cattle and hogs as one 
means of harvesting their huge corn crop. A com 
siderable part of the feeders’ meeving was devoted 
to tl subject of fattening cattle «nd hogs in the 
corn field. @orn huskers are scarce, and the cost 
of hanvesting the corn crop by the old method is 


costly, especially when the cash price has dropped 


to or below the half-dollar mark. 

Figuring corn worth 60 cents a bushel and alfalfa 
$10 a ton, it was brought out at the Nebrask et- 
ing that the feed cost of producing meat this year 


will be around 11 cents a pound 
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Glimpses of 
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Getting ready for the Iroquois county fair. Donald The champion Chester White gilt and her owner, Harold 
Calkins and his candidate for calf club honors, Anderson, at a Polk Co., lowa, pig club show and sale. 
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An Indiana club member taking home what he hopes will be a future 


} Charles and Harold Weller of Clark county, Missouri, and 
pig club prize winner. 


their Hereford calves. 


ith- 


f the 
Day 


ame 
ccord a 
; r of a kind, and a good kind at that. O. W. Simons of Guthrie county, An eleven-months-old calf and an eleven-year-old boy—good scale and finish on 
nual lowa, owns these Polands. both. Cecil Howard of Stevens county, Minnesota. 
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Lois Barlow of Atchison county and her Angus calf— Evelyn De Con of Winneshiek county. lowa, 


. ; \ } Harold Hainline of Polk county, lowa,anda 
champion of northwest Missouri. and her reasons for liking Holsteins. 


prize winning Duroc gilt. 
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F ARMERS in other states have applied the Cali- 

fornia coéperative system to their own market- 
number of instances. In several 
3s has crowned their efforts, 
pro- 


ing problems in a 
succe 


con 
in others the experiment has not as yet 


picuous 
while 
ceeded 
The California idea was carried ha 
ago in the fruit-growing valleys of Oregon 
root slowly, for the Oregon farmer 
previous experiences with 
that did not live up to expec 
the lessons of the past and using 


far enough to insure final success 
lf a dozen years 
It took 
remembered 
movements 
But by heeding 
the fundamental 


r oOperative 


tation 


principles developed in California, they finally per- 
fected the Oregon Growe! Cooperative Society, 
which now handles a good percentage of the fruit 


somewhat from the 
it handles all the va- 


Oregon. It differs 
ssociations, in that 


produced in 
California a 


rious kinds of fruit produced in Oregon, but this 
does not violate the rule of commodity marketing, 
because of the similarity of the kinds handled 

The prune growers of southern Washington have a 
solid organization which has been the means of 
eliminating speculato At Seattle the poultry pro 
ducers’ association is the most potent factor upon 
the egg market. Both these organiza- 





By HERMAN STEEN 


(Copyright 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, Inc.) 


tion and prunes and apricots by another. In order 
to successfully handle more than one product, the 
products must be similar and seek the same market. 

A farmer may belong to three or four codperative 
associations and not feel over-organized, as each is 
concerned with a separate product which its experts 
know best how to handle for best returns 

The principle of commodity marketing has been 
generally accepted by farmers’ coéperative milk- 
marketing companies at the big cities, cotton mar- 
keting as farmers’ grain companies, po- 
tato exchanges and live stock shipping associations. 
The rule of commodity marketing means that wheat 
and potatoes could not be marketed together to good 
advantage, nor peanuts and cotton, tho in each case 
the products are grown in the 
Products of fairly similar nature, however, like corn 
and wheat, or hogs and cattle, can easily be mar- 
keted thru the same organization. 

2 sign long-time contracts 


ociations, 


same communities. 


2. Producers requiring 
them to deliver their products to the association. 


APPLYING THE CALIFO 


RNIA IDEA 
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mon treasury and the proceeds are divided lly 
among those contributed to the pool, in proportion 
to the amount of products furnished. 

The pool plan is essentially fair to every « 
cerned. It puts every producer upon an equ 
and eliminates any possibility of favoritism. Ii 
confidence to the individual producer bex 
knows that his products are handled exa: 
those of every other member. 

4. Cooperative associations have no capit 
and operate without profit. The most 
vantage of this plan is that it allows the ass 
to operate without fear of prosecution und: 
Sherman anti-trust law or most state anti-trust 
There are other advantages of equal or great 
portance which have permitted association 
class to drive the capital stock corporation 
the field of codperation in California. Chief y 
these reasons is the fact that outsiders ar: 
eliminated from non-profit associations, while t 
frequently cause trouble in capital stock « 
tions, because they have interests not identi i 
those of producer-members. Nobody but pr 
should be allowed membership or a voice in 

eration of these enterprises, a1 


obvi 





tions were patterned closely after Cali- 
fornia organizations of similar nature. 

At Portland is the headquarters of the 
Oregon Dairymen’s League, which has 
profited by the serious mistakes of the 
California milk producers and perfected 
an organization that is theoretically the 
best of its kind in the United States. It 
was launched few months ago, 
however, and has since been the object 
of powerful attacks designed to wreck it. 

Up around Spokane, the wheat grow- 
ers have been forming a gigantic associ- 
ation to market the wheat crop of east- 
ern Oregon, eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho. These growers will be 
bound by contract to deliver their grain 
to the association for a period of years 
and the will pool the crop 
and pay the average price secured for 
each grade. The general plan of this 
association is exactly the same 
as that outlined by Aaron Sapiro before 
the grain marketing confe Chi 
cago on July 23 and 24 

The plan of the Michigan Potato Grow- 
ers’ Exchange was taken largely from 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
except that the central exchange exer- 
cises much more complete authority. The Michigan 
potato exchange is the outstanding success in codép- 
erative marketing in the central west. It markets 
nearly half of the Michigan potato crop, and last 
year secured for its members over $700,000 more 
than the prices offered by dealers. This plan has 
been extended to Minnesota and Nebraska this year. 

The Michigan Farmers’ Elevator Exchange is or- 
ganized along similar lines. It began operations on 
October 25, 1920, with twenty-three affiliated ele- 
vators. It has succeeded in getting a premium of 
several cents per bushel, but its success, of course, 
will be determined by the future. 

A number of farm organizations under the leader- 
ship of the American Farm Bureau Federation, have 
begun an intensive study of the grain marketing 
situation with the idea of working out a codperative 
plan that will replace much of the present surplus 
marketing machinery, and put farmers in a position 
of controlling the grain market to some extent at 
least. This movement is operating thru the Farmers’ 
Marketing Committee of Seventeen, to which sev- 
eral plans based on California experience have been 
produced. A similar Committee of Fifteen will study 
the live stock marketing situation. 

Any group of farmers forming or proposing to 
form a codperative marketing association should 
make a carefuly study of the principles responsible 
for success in California. It is true that prunes do 
not sesemble wheat, but the principles of coépera- 
tion are always much the same, no matter what the 
product. The details may differ, but the underlying 
principles are always much the same 

In previous articles I have discussed in detail the 
important phases of the coéperative movement in 
California. At the risk of repeating some thing, I 
will review briefly the fundamental principles that 
have brought success in the Golden State 

1. There is a separate marketing association for 
each important farm product or group of similar 
products. The raisin association raisins and 
nothing else, the almond association sells almonds 
and nothing else. Even if members produce other 
things, they would have 
to seek 

Similar commodities are often grouped together, 
lemons and oranges being handled by one associa- 





only a 


association 


almost 


rence in 


sells 


such as prunes or oranges, 


other channels to market 


These contracts binding and provide for pay 
ment of damages if a grower sells to a dealer. 

The crop contract idea was borrowed from Den- 
mark, where it had proved successful in keeping 
weak-kneed coéperators in line when outside dealers 
made a drive in coéperative society. It has been per- 
fected, and has been sustained many times in court. 

At first crop contracts were regarded solely as a 
means of enforcing loyalty. This still is one of their 
prime functions, but they have also been found to be 
the key to unlocking the problem of financing the 
enterprises. The contracts now provide that the pro- 
ducers surrender title to their products at time of 
delivery, the title thereupon resting with the associ- 
ation. This enables the association to borrow to pay 
advances to growers shortly after delivery. Further 
payments are made as crops are sold, and final pay- 
ment at the end of the This enables the 
association to market its crops at the most favorable 
time, which it could not do if individual growers 
were constantly pressing it for money. 

The crop contract has been used only to a limited 
extent outside of California. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, about it being an absolute essential to success 
on a large scale, because it insures a supply of prod 
ucts for a period of years to the association; it pre- 
vents outsiders from breaking up an association, 
and is the opening wedge in breaking down the dif- 
ficulties of financing a coéperative enterprise. 

3. All products are pooled by grade and variety, 
so that every producer receives the same price for 
equal quality. The pooling plan is employed by 
every coéperative organization in California. In 
some associations the pools are local only, and each 
local unit has a separate pool. In others the pools 
are state-wide and every producer receives the aver- 
age price secured for the grade of product furnished. 

The pooling idea eliminates all competition be- 
tween producers for prices. It makes it impossible 
for dealers or speculators to play one group of pro- 
ducers against another. It gives every producer the 
same price for his product as every other producer, 
the only variation being for difference in quality. 

In associations which fix scales of prices for their 
products, the producer simply gets the final 
price minus the cost of selling. In associations that 
sell on the open market, all receipts go into a com- 


are 


season. 
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Can the Principles of Co-operation in California be Applied to the Marketing 
of Live Stock and Grain in the Middle West? 


easiest method of retaining that control, 
is by following the non-profit, no 
tal plan. When no profits ars 





id there is no incentive to outside: 
: The associations act as selling agen 
: cies for the big group of producers who 
: are members. They are in on¢ nse 
simply commission companies, ling 
the products of their members. T! do 
not charge a fixed percentage, however, 
but s iply the actual cost of selling, 


and pay the rest of the receipts back to 
the producers. 

The- necessary warehouses, packing 
houses and equipment in handling the 
crop are owned by a subsidiary corpora- 
tion which is controlled by the market- 
ing association. The profits of the sub- 


sidiary are used to retire capita! stock. 

The non-profit plan is used only toa 
limited extent in codperative associa- 
tions outside of the Pacific coast aroa 
The most conspicuous example is the 
Michigan Potato Growers’ Exc! 
which has operated from the start on 
that basis. 

These four principles—organization 


by commodity, crop contracts, pooling 

the crop, and non-profit organization, 
are the fundamental features of the coéperative sys- 
tem in California. There are in addition a number of 
important points that have helped the cause, which 
can hardly be regarded as fundamental, but never- 
theless are worth reviewing for their possible appli- 
cation in this part of the country. 

Expert managers are always employed to direct 
the affairs of the codperative associations The 
California codperative associations employ the 
very best men that can be obtained to direct the 
work of selling the crops which they handle. There 
are several men on the pay rolls of the associations 
who are drawing salaries of $25,000 per year, and 
some salaries are said to exceed that amount 

Some of these expert managers were developed 
from among the leaders in the codperative move 
ment on the Pacific coast. Wylie Giffin, who 1s 


at the head of the raisin association, is a notable 
example of that type of men. Some men were hired 


re 


directly away from the rival companies which we! 
the worst enemies of the coéperative movement. 
Some were brought in from the outside, like G. 
Harold Powell, of the citrus growers. Still others 
“ame from subordinate positions in the movement. 
Coéperative associations take the public into 
their confidence. The meetings of the boards of 
directors are open, and in almost every case any 
one who cares to attend may do so. There are but 
very few secrets. Any member of an association 
has access to any and all of the records all the 
time. The associations make a deliberate bid for 
public favor by asking the governor of California to 
name a representative on the board of directors 
Local coéperation has been supplanted by strong 
centralized organization which handles thru one 
channnel the bulk of the crop produced by the mem 
bers of the association. The history of codperation 
in California is literally strewn with the wrecks of 
local coéperative enterprises. California experienc® 
teaches in a very definite way that codperative 
enterprises which are purely local in their scope 
do not solve the marketing problem, and that they 
ultimately fail. When these local associations 
get together in an overhead organization, so that 
they do not compete one against the other, suc 
cess comes, if the institution is properly handled 


otherwise. 
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Curing Pork at Home 


We are again receiving requests for 
pork curing recipes and are therefore 
republishing three of the best with 
which we are acquainted. The first is 
a dry cure known as Aunt Susan’s. 

Att r the hams and shoulders have 
cooled so that the animal heat is all 
gone, place a piece of unbleached mus- 
lin yard square, or an opened-up 
flour bag, on the table, and on top of 
that put three or four layers of clean 
newspapers that are not ragged. Place 
the hams, skin down, on top of these 
newspapers, and rub in thoroly the fol- 
lowing ingredients: To a large, seven- 
teen-pound ham take one large teacup- 


ful of granulated sugar, two teacupfuls 
of salt, two tablespoonfuls of black 
pepper, one tablespoonful of cayenne 
pepper, and place in a crock or bowl, 


mixing it thoroly. Put a few spoonfuls 
over the ham and rub it into the meat. 
As it dissolves, put on more of this, 
and rub and rub—rubbing it into the 
shank end and every part where the 
skin can be worked loose and this mix- 
ture pushed into it. Keep on working 
and rubbing and kneading until this 
seasoning is thoroly worked in. After 
rubbing constantly for at least a half 


hour, if all of this mixture is not ab- 
sorbed—and it hardly ever is—then 
place what is left over on the soft parts 
and some on the skin side; then place 


the ham diagonally across the paper. 








The paper should now be carefully 
folded around the ham so that it will 
touch the ham on all sides, and hold 
the unabsorbed mixture close to the 
meat. In doing this, a person will wish 
for four hands instead of two, but the 
num ber that nature has provided will 
be sufficient. When the paper is close- ! 
ly fol rer then hold it in place with one 
hand, and with the other pull up the 
square of muslin. This should come | 
around the ham biasways of the cloth, 
and be pinched in place. Then sew it | 


up close with a stout linen thread. As 
soon as this is done, hang it shank end 
up in a dry, cool place, being careful 
not to let it freeze. In a short time it 
will begin to drip, and will continue to 


do this for some days, until all the 
bloody water has drained away. If it 
should freeze, the meat will spoil. It 


and has the fin- 
The smoke of 


cures in a short time, 
est flavor imaginable. 


years gone by is not on these hams 
and shoulders, and the gravy made 


from them is something to be antici- 
pated as the good man comes in to his 
noonday meal. This meat will keep in- 
definitely, and will never get dry nor 


hard. It cuts down more like fresh 
meat than when handled in the old 
way. Bacon can be cured in the same 
Way, using the same _ proportionate 
amount of mixture, and is delicious 


when it is fried crisp and brown. 
Smoking is not necessary; neverthe- 


less many are of the opinion that the 
spiciest and most nutty flavor can not 
be had without smoking. If this is 
to be done, the meat, before being 
Wrapped up, should be hung up in the 
smoke-house after the surplus-cure has 
been brushed off. Hickory chips make 


the finest smoke. Hard maple is also 


g00d. Corn cobs will do. If the wood 
is a little green, so much the better. It 
is possible to smoke meat in a few 
days. but the very best flavor is se- 
cured by smoking for a few hours each 
day for a period of six weeks. It is im- 
port that the fire should not be 
warm enough to heat the meat or that 
the temperature does not go so low 
that the meat will freeze. President 
Wat , of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, who is an authority on the curing 
of hams, has found that an excellent 


Way to smoke is to start the fire each 


Morning and let it die down at night. 
After about six weeks, he says that the 
tind of the meat should be of a bright 
Straw color, indicating that the smok- 


ing process is completed. The pieces 
are then wrapped up in clean paper 
and sewed in muslin or flour sacks, 
and hung in any cool, dry place, where 





it will not freeze and insects can not 
get at it. 

While it is thought by some that the 
dry cure produces the finest flavor, 
others prefer the wet cure, because it 
is more simple. An excellent wet cure 
is the following, which has been used 
with success in Virginia for many 
years: 

To twenty gallons of water add 
thirty pounds of salt, eight ounces of 
soda, five ounces of saltpeter and ten 
pounds of brown sugar, or one gallon 
of molasses. This should be sufficient 
for 400 or 500 pounds of meat. Put all 
in a large kettle, and let come to a 
boil; then take from the fire and skim. 
When cold, pour over the meat and let 
stand for five weeks. The large pieces 
will take a little longer than this, and 
the smaller ones not quite so long. The 
best way to determine when to take the 
meat out of the brine is to sample it. 
The next step is to hang it up and let 
it dry for three or four days. Then 
comes smoking, as described in the 
foregoing. After smoking has been 
completed, melt some brown sugar and 
spread it over the hame with your 
hands, then sprinkle black pepper all 
over the meat part and end of the 
hock. This finished, the hams are rolled 
in paper and sewed up in cloth after 
the method above described. It is said 
that clean, pure timothy hay, cut fine 
and packed around the hams, aids in 
preserving the flavor. 


A Kansas recipe for dry curing hams 
also has been used with excellent suc- 
cess by some of our readers. It is as 
follows: For each 1,000 pounds of 
meat use the following: Forty pounds 
of common salt, ten pounds of New 
Orleans sugar, four pounds of black 
pepper, one and one-half pounds of 
saltpeter, one-half pound of cayenne 
pepper. Weigh the meat, and take 
such part of the ingredients as that is 
a part of 1,000. Let the meat cool 
thoroly. After thoroly mixing the in- 
gredients, one-half of the amount 
should be rubbed well into the meat. 
Put the meat in a dry, cool place (nev- 
er in a cellar). Let it remain two 
weeks, then rub on the remainder of 
the cure, and let it lie about six weeks, 
when it is ready to hang up. It is im- 
portant that the meat be well rubbed 
each time the cure is applied, and that 
plenty of the cure be forced -in the 
hock end and around the joints. Less 
cure should be used on the thin sides 
than on the joints. The heavier and 
fatter the meat, the longer the time 
required for curing. The warmer the 
weather, the quicker the meat will take 
the cure. These arrangements are es- 
timated on the basis of’about 200 or 
225-pound hogs, and on ordinary Janu- 
ary, February and March weather. 
While in general a light straw color 
would indicate sufficient smoking, it is 


| always safe to try a piece of thin bacon 


to be certain that the pro- 
carried far enough to 
give proper flavor and cure. The hams 
may be kept one, two or three years 
without detriment, and will improve in 
flavor up to the end of at least two 
years. No deterioration will take place 
for even five years if a ham is properly 
cured. Smoking should be done slowly. 
It should occupy four to six weeks, a 
little every day, and with little heat. 
Slow smoking gives a delicate flavor. 
After the smoking is finished, wrap 
each piece in paper, put in an un- 
washed flour sack, and hang in a dry 
place. 


or shoulder, 
cess has been 





Shipping Associations Successful—Two 
local coéperative shipping 
which were formed in Polk county, Iowa, 
last spring have had a very successful 
season for the length of time that they 
have been operating, and considering the 
fact that they were working thru the nor- 
mal light period of shipments. At Mitch- 
ellville a total of over $86,000 worth have 
been shipped since March 15, while in 
Runnells five cars of cattle and twenty- 
four cars of hogs have been shipped since 
April. 
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This 
Winter 
Enjoy Your Entire Home 


You have been putting up with the discomforts of stoves long 
enough, Mr. Farmer. You've carried in coal and carried out ashes for 
years, tracking up the living rooms your good wife tries to keep so neat. On 
zero days your family has gathered round the stove in one room because the 
rest of the house was cold. 

Surely you will not go thru all this again this winter, 


ation of a 
MPBE 3 
CAMPBELL'S - — 


you can easily keep your entire home warm and enjoy the use of every room, 
Your family will be happier, too, when relieved of that ‘‘cooped up”’ feeling. 
Don’t think because you have your stoves up that it is too late for a furnace 
this year. Not so; a week’s time will see a Campbell installed, and then you 
will be mighty glad to take the stoves down again. 

Campbell’s Winter Chaser is a gas-tight steel furnace, 








the install- 


when with 





built with 





Senne 
generous P 
fifteen- ,¢ 


proportions. It has an extra big jacket, large combustion chamber, 
gallon water battery, and over-sized fire pot which insures economical ,4 
burning of the fuel. ra 
Get the complete story. See the Campbell dealer in your 7 
town at once and have him show you every feature, or Campbet 


Act quick ! 7. Heating Co., 
1333 Locust St., 
7 Des Moines, la.— 


mail the coupon for our big circular. 


CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY ,/é:c2¢0. wi, me 
1333 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa jipelts Winter Chae 


Py é 
We also make Campbell’s Steel Pipeless Furnace for neuse-heating plana, 
those who prefer] the pipeless method of heating 
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FOR FORD DRIVERS 


Are your children going to school through all kinds of weather, 

in an open car this winter? 

Will you or your wife have to face the old discomfort of cold trips 
to town in blizzards and all sorts of weather? 

Will you dread a short trip to the neighbors just because it’s snowing, 

towing, and bitter cold. 

Rain—wind—snow—will bring none of the usual discomforts to you and 

ae your family if you have a warm, comfortable, closed car to whisk 

_ you over the long, cold road. You would feel like kickin your- 
self all winter if you passed up an opportunity like this one 

to obtain closed car comfort at such an unusually low price. 





) 
| 
- 


= ‘ | Touring. shG . Roadster, 


39 





~ 





7 F. 0. B. es Moines 
- 1 << losed car comfort without the usual disadvantages. 
Sal No noticeable added weight—no heavy plate glass—no heavy 
= wooden top—weighs only 3744 pounds. 

: Made almost entirely of Pyraline, insuring greatest *possible amount of light— 
WHY sections mounted on flexible steel frames which slide in pressed steel channels. 
RIDE Always ready for use—slides up out of the way like the top of a roll desk 

when not needed. 


Simple to install—any garage man can do it for you in two hours—or do it 
yourself. See your garage man today or send in coupon for full description 














S 2», HIPPEE-STATES C0..712 muiberry St, DES MOINES,1OWA 


Yup 
en ZA 
SS eee Ege - a el¢@ ele). 
~ HI tates Co., 712 Mulberry 8t., s Moines, lowa. 
er entlemen : Please send me at once full description and infor- 
¢ mation on your “Close-Tite” for Fords. I am driving a 
oh Te eee model Ford. Touring or Roadster...ceccescee 
(i My dealer’s name is..... Trrrrrrrrecreerrer rrr 
H ie iis SMEG ccssscunes Gecseveceeesoceeeceesesesnme 
Address Rebus ten needesg 60G50004666640 00 ERE 
na ‘ote.—If you prefer to order direct from this adver- 
a ae — pee? < tisement just enclose draft or money order for t 
<2 = A — “Olose-Tite’’ you want and we will ship immediately. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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An important matter of general pol 
icy was established in the special meet 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Fedefation, at their 
meeting in Ames on November 12. The 
decision was a favorable action on the 
report of a joint committee of the lowa 
Coéperative Live Stock Shippers and 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation re 
garding affiliation. The report 
as follows 

1. The lowa Federation of CoOpera 
tive Live Stock retain 
its identity as an organization 

Z. - All conducting the 
activities of the 
tive, incidental or 
borne by the lowa Federation of Coép 
erative Live Stock and the 
present method of 
continued subject to such 
the board of director of the 


states 


Shippers is to 


expense for 
organization, execu 


otherwise, is to be 


Shippers 
financing is to be 
changes as 


Iowa Fed 


eration of Cooperative Live Stock 
Shippers may direct 
3. The management of this codp 


erative live stock marketing work is to 
be vested in a joint committee of the 


Live Stock Shipping Federation and 
the Farm Bureau, consisting of six 
members, three selected by and from 
each organization respectively, which 


final authority 
and activitie 


stock 


committee shall have 
to determine the policies 
along the line of coéperative live 
marketing 

4. The joint committee is to employ 
a secretary, who shall give his entire 
time to the problems of 
live stock marketing, and thi 
tary i under the direct super 
vision of the president and secretary 
of the lowa Farm Bureau Federation 

5. The office of the lowa Federa 
tion of Codéperative Live Stock Ship 
pers is to be established at the Farm 
Bureau Federation headquarters 

6. This committee is to invite all 
cobperative live stock shippers’ asso 
ciations in Iowa to affiliate with the 
Towa Federation of Coédperative Live 
Stock Shippers as soon as convenient 

The important feature of this action 


cooperative 
secre 


to be 


is that it provides a way for commodity 
organizations to affiliate with the 
Farm Bureau on a _ self-supporting 
basis. Last year the general policy of 
the Federation seemed to be for com- 
modity organizations to retain their 
identity with no direct connection with 
the Farm Bureau. A few people want- 
ed complete absorption of different 
commodity organizations by the Farm 
Bureau The arrangement 
should work out as a wery effective 
method of promoting the work of dif 


present 


ferent lines 
Federation guaranteed 
share in the work of 


The lowa 
$10.000 as Iowa's 


the Farmer Marketing Committee of 


Seventeen W. G. Eckhardt, who is 
treasurer of the committee, appeared 
and told of the plans of the work be 
fore the committees and stated that 
they were endeavoring to collect a 
budget of $50,000, in which Iowa's 
share was $10,000. He asked the fed 


eration to guarantee this amount, with 
the understanding that if any of the 
other farmers’ organizations of the 
state contributed to the cause that the 


ameunt would be deducted from the 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPERS AFFILIATE WITH BUREAU 


guarantee as given by the federation. 
This was deemed an emergency work, 
so after the matter was discussed the 
committee felt that it was doing the 
right thing to back an important line 
of work of this kind. 

Hail insurance received considerable 
attention, the majority of which was 
favorable. The plan which was dis- 
cussed provided for a mutual hail in- 
surance company It was proposed 
that the insurance company be formed 
on a basis of an affiliation with the 
part of it It 
conclusion 


Farm Bureau or as a 
eemed to be the general 
that if the federation backed the move 
should be under some working 
imilar to that of the Co 


Shippers So 


ment it 
arrangement 
operative Live 
after considerable discussion, a motion 
was passed that the Farm Bureau back 
the general plan with the following six 
First, that the directors 
from the officers of the 
that it be fi 
from the Farm Bu- 
it be affiliated with 
similar to the Live 
Association, having 


Stock 


reservations 
be separate 
Farm Bureau; second, 
nanced separately 
reau; third, that 
the federation 


Stock Shipping 





There is considerable drive 


Hardin County, lowa, Farm Bureau. 


~~ 


became 


one of the 





L. V. CARTER Bureau 
positions. 


gest need is for better educational 





The Farm Bureau Album 


both physical and mental, behind the 
No small amount of this comes from 
president, L. V. Carter 
interested in 
him on the ticket, and the result 
members of the 


winter, “Luther” Carter was educated for a teacher 
and followed that line of industry for seven years 
before he went back to farming. Now he is inter 
ested in general farming and live stock feeding, 
and breeds a few good Percheron horses His land 
holdings consist of two farms, one of 540 acres 
and the other 270 acres Mr. Carter is a mem- 
ber of the educational committee of the Iowa Farm 


Federation, and 
When 
the important work of the Farm Bureau in the future, he said: 
facilities for rural 
proved marketing facilities for farm products.” 


Last 
legislative 


spring, when farmers 
matters, they put 
is that he will be 


state legislature this 


several local 
relative to 
“The big- 
children, and im- 


holds as well 


asked for a statement 
















three directors elected by the Farm 
Bureau and three by the insurance 
board, to decide matters of general] 
policy; fourth, that the secretary be 
hired by the insurance company and be 
under the general supervision of the 
president and secretary of the Farm 
Bureau; fifth ,that the office of the 
insurance company be in the same city 
or place as that of the Farm Bu 1 
if policies were put into 


sixth, that 

practice which were contrary to the 
policies recommended by the Farm Ry- 
reau that the affiliation with the Farm 
gureau would cease. 


of the absurdities of income 
tax collecting were discussed and 
turned over to the income tax « 
tee and the attorney for action 
mentioned 


Some 


more prominently im posi 
tions were petty fines and 

veniences which were imposed upon 
the farmers of many localities. In the 
opinion of the board, the protection of 
the federation in this matter ild 


help a large number of farmers of the 
state from paying small fines and add- 
ed income taxes. The majority of 
these are paid not because they are 
just but because they are asked for by 
representatives of the government. It 
is stated that accurate information and 
opposition to this practice should help 
the situation. 

The coming banker-farmer 
ence was discussed. The farmers will 
go before the bankers with the idea 


confer- 


that they are expecting the bankers to 
help them in the present situation. It 
was also mentioned that the Farm Bu- 


reau should start an agitation encour- 
aging the land owners to not push the 
matters of rents at the present time. 
The idea expressed was that now is 
not a proper time to call in loans or to 
force collections. 

The executive committee adjourned 
to meet at Des Moines, Saturday, for 
a conference with members of the 
Iowa congressional delegation. A re 
port of this conferenec is given on 
page 2646. 


MIDWESTERN FARM BUREAU MEETING 


The adoption of any plan for the dis- 
position of the Chicago stock yards 
should be deferred until the Farmers’ 
Live Stock Committee of Fifteen, the 
appointment of which was authorized 
by the recent live stock marketing con 
ference at Chicago, has had time to 
investigate the matter from the pro 
ducer’s standpoint. That was the con- 
clusion reached by the representatives 
of the middle western Farm Bureau 
Federations at their meeting at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 9 and 10. The 
following telegram was sent to Gray 
Silver, Washington representative of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 

“Mid-West Farm Bureau Federa 
tions, in session today, including states 


of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Kentucky, unanimously 


support your request that the depart- 
ment of justice desist from accepting 
any packer proposal! submitted relative 
to disposition of the packer interests in 
stock yards at Chicago until such time 
as the live stock marketing committee 
authorized by conference of all live 
stock producers’ organizations, to be 
appointed by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, shall have had the 
proposals under advisement and con- 
sider same in their relation to the 


producers’ interests in live stock mar- 
keting.” 

The activities 
Federations and its 
organizations were discussed rather 
fully. The general opinion was that 
the Federation should be an overhead 
promotion organization, not doing 
much if any actual business work it 
self, but organizing and helping special 
commodity associations for the pur- 
pose. The outstanding exception to 
this plan is the Michigan Federation, 
which operates most of the farmers’ 
business activities of that state direct 
departments of the Farm Bu- 


of the Farm Bureau 
relation to other 


ly, as 
reau. 

The Ohio plan, as outlined by Mur 
ray Lincoln, is to hire a secretary for 
each of five separate associations in 
grain, fruit and vegetable, dairy, wool 
and live stock. These secretaries are 
paid by the Farm Bureau Federation 
and work under the direction of eom 
mittees of six, three from the Federa- 
tion and three from the subsidiary as- 
sociation. A special purchasing com- 
pany, organized by the Federation but 
distinct from it, is to do all the buying, 
and a holding company organized on 
the same basis is to do financing, aud- 
iting and have general supervision 
over the business of the smaller asso- 
ciations. 


“We can’t organize all sorts of farm- 
companies and then kiss them 
good-bye,” Lincoln said. “We must 
look after them and be responsible for 
their success.” 

D. O. Thompson, of Illinois, stated 
that he felt that these various inter- 
ests should be departments of the Fed- 
eration, with separate organizations 
for buying and selling. 

“Our idea of the Farm Bureau Fed 
eration is sort of a clearing house or- 
ganization to bring all other farm 
organizations together,” said Secretary 
H. D. Lute, of the Nebraska Federa- 
tion, a suggestion which Wm. G. Eck- 
hardt, of Illinois, warmly endorsed. 

An indication of the rapid growth of 
the Farm Bureau Federation move- 
ment was given by Coverdale when he 
said that by the time of the annual 
meeting in December, forty-two of the 
forty-eight states will have Farm Bu- 
reau Federations, and about thirty-two 
will be in position to pay up their dues 
and take official part in the meeting. 

Farmers have a right to hold their 
crops when prices are unsatisfactory, 
according to the Middle Western Farm 
Bureau men. Such holding can in no 
sense be called a farmers’ “strike.” 
The deflation policy of the govern- 
ment, which has hit farmers harder 
than any one else, was severely crit- 


ers’ 


icised. The importance of establishing 
the statistical department of the Amert- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation as quick- 
ly as possible, so that farmers may 
have definite information on which to 
base action, was emphasized. 

The next meeting of the Middle 
Western Farm Bureau Federations will 
be held at Lincoln, Neb., some time it 
next January. 


A. F. B. F. Convention at 
Indianapolis 


The American Farm Bureau Feder& 
tion announces that plans are rapidly 
shaping up for what promises to be 
the biggest gathering of agricultural 
leaders ever assembled—December 6, 
7 and 8, at Indianapolis, the time and 
place of the annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Delegates from at least thirty-seve 
states will be present, and advance re® 
ervations indicate that a very large 
number of visitors from nearby and 
even distant states will be present. IM 
addition, the various commercial oF 
ganizations, private business houses, 
and others vitally interested in any 
broad, concerted action taken by agrtt 
culture will have representatives pre’ 
ent at the meeting. 
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Keep Your Dollars 
At Work! 


Recent strength in the bond mar- 
ket indicates very clearly that with- 
in a short time it may no longer 
be possible to secure the present 
exceptional yields on sound invest- 
mentsecurities. When good bonds 
are again selling on a five to six 
per cent basis, investors will have 
reason to congratulate themselves 
on purchases made at the high 
yield obtainable today. 


A new offering bearing an excep- 
tional yield is that of 


Sears, Roebuck & 
Company 
7% Serial Gold Notes 


It will pay you to fully investi- 
gate these, and we therefore urge 
you to write TODAY for our 
descriptive circulars giving full 
information. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


First Trust & Savings Bank 


E. B. WILSON, President DES MOINES, IOWA 


a 
W A SPECIAL 


Factory 


Cut-Price 
U. S. Officer’s Shoes 


Hand sewed, first grade fac- 
tory, cut down price. Direct 
to you at only 5g 85 Made 
of the best Ue Water- 
proof Mahogany calf leath- 
er. If these shoes are not 
just as we say, send them 
back. You do not lose a 
cent. Retalf price of this 
shoe is $10.00. Built for 
work and dress at the same 
time. If you are sending 
money order or check, do 
not include postage. Pay 
only for shoes. We pay 


Postage. 
U.S. Arm 
Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, cut-down 
price. Direct to you at only 
$5.85. Retail price of these 
shoes is $8.00. Made of the 
best elkskin waterproof 
leather. Second grade, $5.15. 
U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 418 
Westfield, Mass. 











OFFICERS 
SHOE 





GENUINE 


,U.S.ARMY BLANKET 





$8°° VALUE ONLY *498 






3 We are the largest = one ee 
dealing in U. 8. rmy an avy 
= aati Goods in the United States. 

Uncle Sam bought only the best—that is what 
you get. 

We have bought millions of dollars’ worth of 
U.S. Army and Navy Goods for cash and can sell 
them to you cheaper than the government paid 
forthem. Here are are a few of the thousands 
of bargains picked from our stock. 


0. D. Wool Shirte, new, all sizes, each. @ 6.00 


Army Russet Shoes, new, all sizes, pair 7.25 
Rubber Hip Boots, new, pair.......----- 5.75 
Wool Army Overcoats, each......-- 9.85 
All- Wool Army Mackinaws, new, each. 14.45 
Raincoate, regulation, new, each......-. 85 
0, D. Wool Breeches, all sizes, pair..... 8.50 
Army Wool Underwear, new, shirt and 
drawers, per ZarmMent.....---seseeeeers -75 





_ FREE—Send for our free complete price 
list containing thousands of bargains in U. 8. 
Army and Navy Goods. 











Enclose money order. cashier’s check or 
bank draft. Money refunded if not satis- 
fied. Everything guaranteed as advertised 


DES MOINES ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 
229 W. 4th St., Dept. 112, Des Moines, la. 


— 


[MAKE BIG MONEY 


Selling Milkoline in spare time this winter. 
Wo ls greatest and cheapest Hog and 
Poultry feed and tonic. Sells fast and easily 
on money back guarantee. Write for big 
Money making agency offer. 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO. 
8 Creamery Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 



































Farm Bureau Notes 








County to Clean Seeds—Jackson 
County Farm Bureau has been instru- 
mental in organizing a Jackson County 
Certified Seed Association which will 
be used in cleaning the seeds of farm- 
ers who are members at cost and at 
a reasonable charge to others. Jack- 
son county is a large producer of clo- 
ver seed and this will no doubt help in 
the standardization of seed products. 





Oregon Plans Federation—A federa- 
tion of the Oregon County Farm Bu- 
reaus into a state organization has 
been recommended by officials in re 
cent conference. Committees have 
been appointed to work out a consti- 
tution for submission to delegates at 
a meeting to be called some time this 
fall. In the matter of affiliation with 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the western Oregon group ex- 
pressed itself as definitely in favor of 
the plan, while the eastern Oregon rep- 
resentatives wished to leave this deci- 
sion to the state organization when 
formed. 





County Marketing Association—The 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau, South 
Dakota, has voted to organize a mar- 
keting association at each shipping 
point in the county and establish a 
marketing department in the Farm Bu- 
reau office to supervise the county 
work. The proposition of employing 
a special marketing man for the coun- 
ty is under consideration. The board 
of directors which has the matter in 
charge consists of P. D. Rundell, pres- 
ident; Guy McClung, secretary; G. W. 
Mossing, Jess Gears, Albert Christen- 
sen, James Hanson, J. E. Walton, Fred 
Reausaw and Mrs. J. R. Warren. Evan 
W. Hall is county agent. 





Calves Sell for 31 Cents a Pound— 
People of Tama county believe in 
boosting the boys and girls’ calf club 
work for eleven calves which were fed 
in the baby beef contest sold at auc- 
tion on the last day of the Tama coun- 
ty fair at an average price of 31 cents 
a pound. These calves were fed by 
boys in the club which was organized 
last year by the Farm Bureau and a 
feed record as to cost of gains was 
kept on every calf. A good many of 
these calves were also exhibited at 
the State Fair and the sale marks the 
termination of the contest. Already 
enrollments are coming in for next 
year’s baby beef club and a pure-bred 
heifer club is also being organzied. 





Farmers’ Agreement With Veterina- 
rians—At a meeting of presidents and 
farm advisers of twenty-seven Illinois 
County Farm Bureaus at the Illinois 
Agricultural Association office in Chi- 
cago recently, the agreement between 
the Agricultural Association and the 
Illinois Medical Association in regard 
to immunization of hogs was discussed. 
This agreement is intended to elimi- 
nate commercializing serum, to get the 
work done at a reasonable price, to en- 
courage the competent qualified veter- 
inarian and to put the unscrupulous 
crook out of business. A resolution 
was passed by the Farm Bureas back- 
ing up the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation in their agreement. 


Farm Bureau Favors Wide Sleds— 
At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Cedar county, Iowa, 
Farm Bureau, a resolution was adopted 
favoring the use of wide sleds. The 
discussion on the resolution brought 
out the fact that it would cause no 
hardship to purchasers and very little 
to those already owning sleds, as most 
of the oscillating type could be con- 
verted. Michigan has endorsed this 
move as a state and many counties in 
Iowa have done likewise. It will aid 
the movement of all traffic during the 
winter time for a policy of this kind to 
be adopted as narrow track sleds and 
automobiles cannot make progress on 
the same road. 
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Fetter Hogs in Less Time 


Hogs fed Purina Pig Chow reach 
maturity and 225 pounds in five to six 
months. Pig Chow brings them through 
in 20 to 30 days less time and produces 
one fourth to one half more live hog. 
Purina Pig Chow feeds the whole hog 
—that’s the reason. 


Hoge fed from the Checkerboard bag get: 


Alfalfa-leaf flour, tankage. 
Tankage, linseed meal and 




















For Frame: 


For Flesh: 
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gluten feed. Feed 
For Fat: Molasses and ground corn. -_ Hi 
from 
More profits from every hog—that’s the 


what you get. Start feeding Pig Chow 
now. Buy itfrom your dealer or write— 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 
Ft. Worth Nashville Rie 












“Does More” Light Plant 


Gives You Both 
Electric Light and Engine Power 


The Cushman has a big advantage over all 
other farm lighting plants, as it gives the 
farmer an efficient and dependable electric 
lighting and power plant, and also a port- 
able or stationary engine power plant— 
both in one and for one price. We call it 
the “Does More” Plant because it does 
more for the farmer. 

' It does more because it gives you Light, Lamp 


~ Sm Power and Portable Engine Power in one 
plan 
It does more because there is less vibration with a belted 
outfit like the Cushman, and consequently fewer adjustments, 
fewer repairs and less service, 
ft does more because the same engine—the 4 H. P. Cushman All- 
Purpose Engine—may be used for work all over the farm, to be 
ne attached to binder, potato digger, corn binder, or other machines, 
does more = because moo fihers machinery may be run from clutch pulley of engine at same time bat- 
teries are being charged d by bel it over flywheel. 
For ten care She Cush namehasstood forFarmn "ee eee eee ee oe 
Engines ~ higheet rt quality and | is fevorably known to 5 
almost every farmer in America. The Cushman Electric © CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, j 


Plant occupies the same posi: oonuee 1. the . ~t | 997 No. 2ist Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
roy rai 
it Plant is a new plant “44 





eile Sy but | Tam Interested ina Cushman Light Plant. Would i 
has pro its reliably by years 
= farms. It is the same nak that phn FT quent the need one of about.............. lights. Without placing 
War Department for use y Posts. me under any geltgaticn, you may send me your 
Plants ere in various sizes. ' book on Light Pi ] 
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The Little Red Sow That Was 
Taught to Lead 


Many a state fair visitor went home 
and told about a Duroc Jersey pig that 
was ied around and shown at the fair 
by a little boy, by means of a rope 
halter. 

Last spring when the pig club idea 
was being talked about in Warren 
county, Iowa, little Robert Jacobs, a 
nine-year-old boy at Liberty Center, was 
asked if he would join the club. He 
wanted to join, he said; but he did not 
know if the landlord, for whom his 
father was working, would permit it. 
After some little time, however, Rob 
ert won out and was signed up for a 
pig. 

The bank at Lacona bought the gilts, 
costing an average of $37.50 each. The 
boys and girls agreed to draw by lot 
and accept the pigs which they drew 
As it often happens, some of the pigs 
were fatter than others and some were 
thinner—a fact due largely to the type 
of the pigs. 

It so happened that the pig which 
Robert drew was one of the thin kind, 
and before the drawing most of the 
boys and girls had expressed the wish 
that they would not be so unfortunate 
as to draw the skinny one. She fell to 
Robert, and he took her home to grow 





Robert Jacobs and His Educated Gilt. 


her out. If the other boys had known 
that she was a line-bred Pathfinder 
gilt, they might have guessed that altho 
thin she was the right type to grow 
out for a brood sow. 

Robert's father works out, and Rob- 
ert was up against it for a lot into 
which he could put the pig, where she 
could get exercise and some grass. So 
he confined her in an old tumble-down 
shed surrounded by weeds, and it was 
to this place that Robert proudly led 
the boys and girls who were on the 
pig club tour, and who stopped at his 
place in August to see the pig. 

Robert and his father were advised 
to get the pig out on the ground where 
she could exercise, for those on the 
tour saw that he had an extraordinar- 
ily good pig. 

Robert conceived the idea of leading 
his pig about, and tying her so that 
she could run about more. In break- 








Girls’ Page. 
chance to qualify. 


of these will give you a place. 


subject of “Pig Club Experiences.” 


for at regular rates 


the contest has closed. 





We 2S’ FARMER wants assistant editors for this new Boys’ and 
: Every boy or girl who is a reader of the paper has a 
Short, interesting stories of farming experiences of 
yourself or your chums, farm photographs, suggestions for articles—any 


All contributions used will be paid for at our regular rates. 
tion, we are going to hold prize contests frequently, and are going to ask 
the readers of the page to act as judges. 


Readers who want to compete in this contest will send in, before 
January 1, articles of not over 500 words, telling of their work with pigs 
or of the work of a friend or neighbor. 
Little Red Sow That Was Taught to Lead” is a good example of the sort 
of story we want. A photograph should accompany the story. One or two 
of the best will be selected for publication each week 


Prizes of $10, $5 and $3 will be given to the writers of articles placed 
first, second and third by the ballots of the readers in a vote taken after 
All communications in regard to the prize contest 
or about any feature of the page should be addressed to: 
and Girls’ Page, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


In addi- 


The first contest will be on the 


The story on this page of “The 


These will be paid 


Editor Boys’ 








ing her to lead, he made a small rope 
halter and then tied her to a post and 
let her wear herself out. After that he 
could lead her anywhere. 

The Warren County Fair came along 
and Robert took his pig, and after the 
awards had been made the pig which 
the other boys had turned down at the 
drawing won first place in the pig club 
as well as in the open class against 
about thirty entries. 

With such a record, she had to go to 
the Iowa State Fair, and as Robert 
approached the gate-keeper he shyly 
told him that he should go in free be- 
cause he was an exhibitor in the pig 
club. The gate-keeper glanced at the 
flivver, and there in the back seat sat 
the little red sow. Robert had the best 
of the argument and went on his way 
to find a pen for his pig. 

When the big class of thirty-five pig 
club pigs was driven out, it was soon 
seen that Robert’s gilt would go first. 
And she did. This meant a total of 
$41 won in prize money for her proud 
little owner, together with the three 
blue ribbons. Robert showed her in 
the open class also, leading her in with 
a halter, and suffice it to say she was 
the best mannered pig shown. She did 
not have size enough to win against 
the animals of the older breeders, but 
she attracted much attention because 
of her handling. 

At the National Swine Show, Robert 
won third place, carrying a prize of 
$10, and in the Swine Show contest he 
won seventh place. His total winnings 
for the season were $51. 

Robert could have sold his gilt for 
a big price, but he prefers to keep her 
and raise a litter from her next year. 





Club Winners to International—Ap- 
proximately thirty pig club members, 
first prize winners in their respective 
counties, will go to the International 
Live Stock Show, with all expenses 
paid. Many more will be sent to the 
short course at Ames. These trips 
were offered as prizes in most cases 
by the county Farm Bureaus. 





A Profitable Sow and Litter 

Pig club members will be interested 
to know the experience of Harold AIl- 
bert, of Reinbeck, Iowa, who was a 
member of the Grundy County Sow 
and Litter Club. Perhaps there are 
others who made even more money on 
their enterprise than did Harold, brit 
Harold did well, and his account is so 
complete that it will be of value to all 
in pig club work. 

Harold decided that he had time to 
care for a sow, so he went to a Poland 
China sale at Marshalltown and pur- 
chased a bred sow for $200. This was 
not a high price, considering the prices 
paid last winter, and he probably se- 
cured a sow which was average in 
quality. She was fairly well bred and 
bred to a good boar. She farrowed 
April 5, a trifle late, and saved six pigs 
—two boars and four gilts. 

Harold took good care of his pigs, 
and this is at least fifty per cent of 
the battle. 

During July a tour was made, visit- 
ing the club members, and at that time 
Harold’s pigs were larger and better 
grown than anything else seen on the 
trip. He had his sow and pigs in a lot 
consisting of about one and one-half 
acres, where there was an abundance 
of grass and plenty of shade. He kept 
his pigs growing well from a breeding 
point of view, being careful not to get 
them too fat. 

When he got ready to sell his pigs, 
the breeder of the sow was on the job 
and bought four of the best ones, pay- 
ing $450 for them. They were well 
enough developed to attract the atten- 
tion of this good breeder. 

The account of Harold’s experience 
is given below, and other members of 
sow and litter clubs will have an op- 
portunity to make comparisons. The 
figures are an itemized account of the 
season’s work of Harold Albert: 


ee eee $200.00 
Cost of sow’s feed before far- 
rowing and after weaning the 
SE don RASS aNer OSES .. 28.53 





Pig Club Members at the 1920 lowa State Fair. 






Cost of feed on litter while it 
sucked the sow and since 
NG ioc ene oo o08 ae es 107.5 

Vaccination fee ............ 

Interest on $200 for six and one 
half months, at 8 per cent.. 

Labor, 98 hours at 50 cents.. 


ENE oie wik.cn oe ees 6 a $399 
Bale Ol FOr Ae ee eee ks ca 15 
Value of sow, September 1.. 1p 
Market value of two remaining 

EEN SGN wou eeib mak mor Foe 12.00 
POMIUME WOM ..c.ccccsiacs 52.00 


eo |. a ea $650.00 
BiGRE LONE OORU 5.5 siete 3.3 bs ot 399.73 


LODE AE Ws adie ee uwcse wK $250.27 

The value placed on the two remain 

ing pigs is very conservative, as well 
as the value placed on the sow. 


Pig Club Tours 


Pig club tours give the chance to see 
how the other fellow’s pig is doing. 
Someone should be alongon the tour 
to give practical advice on the care 
and feeding of the pigs. If a pig is too 
fat, it makes a splendid object-lesson, 
and a different method of feeding can 
be advised. The matter of feeding, 
growing feeds, the value of mineral 





A Polk County, lowa, Club W 





inner 


matter and the allowance for exercise 
are all points that can be brought out. 

Some of the very good tours conduct- 
ed this past summer were those in 
Warren county, Iowa. Owing to the 
division of the county, two tours were 
held, one covering the north part of 
the county and the second the south 
part. There were eighteen cars in the 
line-up-, with about ninety people. 
Some twelve stops were made, and at 
each place the boy or girl told how the 
pig was being fed, and suggestions 
were often made as to how the rations 
might be improved. 

It is always well—as was done on 
this tour—to plan to visit a couple of 
pure-bred breeders. On this tour, 4 
Poland China breeder was visited, as 
well as a Duroc Jersey, and a spirited 
judging contest was staged with the 
Durocs. 
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fot Lunde be Country School | 


Last fall an energetic club of coun: | 


try women in Pleasant Grove township, 
pes Moines county, Iowa, set their 
towards having better lunches 


ead 

ss their children. The home demon- 

stration agent of the Farm Bureau 

gave a short talk before them about | 
the value to the child of having some- | 
thing hot to eat at noon with the | 
lunch he brought from home. Every 

member of this club decided that a hot 

junch should be started in the school 

py late fall, but equipment was nec- 

essary, and that cost money, 


The way to raise the most money 


with the least effort was to have a pie 
supper. For miles around this date 
was advertised, every club woman 
helped talk it, each school child ad- 
yertised it. The pie supper date was 


in the newspaper. The school teacher 
planned a short program and the club 
women helped in this part by making 
the costumes for the children who took 
part. The night came but it was not 
a clear night; in fact, it looked and 
smelled like rain, but people did not 
look at the clouds for an excuse to 
stay at home; they all went. Pie after 
pie was auctioned off until $70 was 
raised. This $70 was not all from the 
pies, for popcorn and candy were do- 
nated and sold. More money would 
have been raised as the proceeds from 
a home talent minstrel, only the rain 
came just before the first performance. 

The spending of this money had to 
be as judicious as the raising of it. 
A committee from this club was ap- 
pointed to spend the money. They 
purchased the necessary dishes, which 
consisted of a kerosene stove, dish 
pan, skillet, several pans, kettle, cups, 
spoons, knives and a supply of staples, 
as soap, salt, and matches. A cup- 
board was built which contained four 
shelves and a good, tight door with a 
lock. It was made by a kind-hearted 
elderly gentleman in the neighborhood 
who donated his work. It was su- 
perior to one that might have been 
bought for double the money. This 
cupboard was painted white and was 


a fine place to keep the food and 
dishes. Still there was much money 
left. The committee consulted the 
teacher and they arranged that she 


should give them every Friday her list 
of dishes for the following week and 
they would purchase the supplies and 
have them reach her by Monday. 

The teacher prepared the dishes at 
recess or had some of the children 
help her. If the dish needed to cook 
along time the stove was lighted at 
recess and the food put in the oven 
and allowed to cook until noon. Some 


hoons they had escalloped potatoes, 
or cocoa, or creamed peas. Most ev- 
eryone liked escalloped corn. Once 
they had fried rabbit which was 


dressed and sent by one of the moth- 
ers. When farm butchering time came 
the mothers were liberal in supplying 


fresh meat. Beef stock was sent in for 
Vegetable soup. Milk was used in 
abundance. Noodles were often made 
in some home and sent to give variety 
to the well ordered menus. The us- 
ual hot dishes, however, were potatoes 
fixed some way, soups, cocoa or veg- 
etables 

When noon came the children 


washed their hands, spread a napkin 
on their desks and opened their dinner 
pails. The children were appointed to 
take turns in serving the dinner to the 


others. After dinner each child packed 
up his pail, seraped his dishes and 
piled them in the dish pan. They took 


turns washing the dishes. 

The lunches were served about five 
Months and enough money was re- 
Served for a treat on closing day of 
School. The children gained flesh and 
Plainly showed in health and mental 
activity the good results from the hot 
lunch; Surely the hot lunch is most 
Worth while in every rural school, but 
it can not be accomplished without 
Willing coéperation from the school 
teacher, the directors and the men and 
Women of the district. The community 
spirit is 100 per cent in Grant school. 




















John Deere No. 3 


An Ideal Outfit for Individual Use 





John Deere No. 9 


For Large Corn Growers and for 


Neighborhood Use 


Line of All-Steel 
orn Shellers That 
Fits Your Power 








If you have a 6 H.P. or larger farm engine 


there is a size and type of John Deere Steel Corn 
Sheller that you can operate with satisfaction and profit. 
A John Deere Sheller of the size to fit your power require. 


ments and needs makes a doubly profitable investment. 


It uti- 


lizes your idle power and saves money on every bushel of corn 


JOHN: DEERE 


POWER STEEL CORN SHELLERS 


it shells. 


For Individual Use 


The John Deere No. 3 Two- 
Hole Sheller is an ideal outfit 
With an 
8 H.P. farm engine it turns 
out 90 to 150 bushels of clean, 


for individual use. 


marketable corn, 


the capacity. 


It has all of the desirable features 
found in our larger job shellers, includ- 
ing the patented beater force-feed which 
prevents bridging of cars, and increases 


The John Deere No. 214 Sheller is a 
small two-hole outfit that turns out 60 
to 90 bushels of corn per hour with a 
6 H.P. farm engine—a very satisfac- 
tory sheller to use with light power. 


For Individual or Neighbor- 
hood Use 


The John Deere No.9 is a 
highly perfected cylinder shell- 
er. It has all of the basic prin- 
ciples and features found in 
Marseilles Cylinder Shellers. 
With a 16 H. P. farm engine or tractor 
it shells 250 to 350 bushels of clean, 
marketable corn per hour. 

It has a number of exclusive features 
which include the swinging feeder which 
enables the sheller to be set in extreme- 
ly cramped quarters; special stave ad- 
justment; dust and shuck separator; 

all-steel construction. 


Write today for literature describing the John Deere 


Line of Steel Co: 


Deere, Moline, Illinois. 


rn Shellers. Drop a postcard to John 


Ask for Booklet PS-645. 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


ADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





HERE 18 YOUR CHANCE TO BUY CHOICE 


Eastern Colorado Wheat Lands 


4467 Acres raw and improved wheat land, !n quar- 
ters, halves and sections, going at big public auction, 


At Bovina, Colorado, on Tuesday 
November 23, 1920 
Big sale commences at 2 p. m. 

These lands can be inspected on Monday, Novem- 
ber 22, and Tuesday, November 23, before the sale, 
from Flagler, Colorado. Free hotel accomodations 
furnished at Flagler to all attending sale and railroad 
fare will be refunded to al! purchasers. 

These lands can be bought on terms—10% cash; 
15% February 1, 1921; 10% April 1, 1921, and 15% June 
1, 1921, when deed will be given and abstract fur- 
nished showing perfect titie. Balance 50% of pur- 
chase price carried back on the land on terms; de- 
ferred payments to draw interest at 6% from April 
1, 1921. Discount of 8% allowed for cash settle- 
ment April 1, 1921. Liberty bonds taken at face 
on first payment, 

Flagier and Bovina are located on main lines of 
the Rock Island Railroad from Kansas City and 
Chicago to Denver and Colorado Springs. 

For further information write 
Smith & Bernard, Owners, Fiagler, Okla. 

Write or wire at our expense immediately for 
hotel accomodations. Ernst & Guthrie, of Auburn 
and Syracuse, Nebr., Auctioneers. 


Equipped Illinois Farm 
Less than $80 an Acre 


Splendid grain and hog farm; 
acres wood; 200 apple trees, alsu pears, cherries, 
peaches; 2 complete sets farm buildings: near two 
good cities, aged owner retiring, includes 3 horses, 
11 cattle, harrows, corn planter, wagons, machinery, 
tools, etc.; less than $80 acre for all, part cash, bal. 
ance easy terms. Details this and completely equip- 
ped farm for $6,000, easy terms, page 68 Strout’s Big 
New Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. 
Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922 FC, Mar- 
quette Bidz., Chicago, I!1. 


VIRGINIA STOCK FARM 

Wonderful bargain in 1,485 acres, 400 acres in culti- 
vation, several hundred more can be easily plowed, 
balance timber and pasture; 2.000,000 feet timber, 
Dine, oak, hickory and poplar. Famous chocolate soil, 
fine for wheat, corn, clover; will produce as much 
corn as lowa soil. Large 12-room brick colonial 
dwelling, outbulldings, in need of repairs; biggest 
buy in Virginia today, Owner too old to work it. 
ROBT. GAEDE, Richmond, Va. 





220 acres fields, 20 














Easy Terms on a Good Nebraska Farm 


160 acres— 
farm, 18 acres in alfalfa, 43 acres in wheat. 


shed, hog house, chicken house, cow shed, corn crib; 


and Topeka highway past farm ; 


-120 under cultivation, 40 acres in timber pasture with running water fed by springs on the 
Big nine-room house, big barn, room for 16 bead of horses, hay 
14 miles from county seat of 2000 population: 
plenty of wood for fuel and good wells for water. 


Omabs 


MMS: $10,000 between now and March 1. 1921, baiance reasonable, time 


to suit purchaser at 5 per cent. 


MRS. BERTHA LYNCH, 


Price, $250 per acre. 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 


For reference: E. J. LAMB, Waliaces’ Farmer Fieldman. 





STRAUS 
CORN FARMS 


older 
to 100 per ¢ cent higher. 


Write for new Red Book--Catalog 
i 7 legs and Pies Bu as 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Katablisbed 1860. Capital and Surplus 84, 000,000.00 
821 STRAUS BLDG., LIGONIER, IND. 





Southeastern Kansas 


Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; oats, 40 to 


90 bushels; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels: four cuttings of 
= Land at from $67.50 to $150 an acre. z iberal 
ms. Send for booklet. Address, THE ALLEN 


COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kans+s. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON [AND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


EW YORK FARM AGENCY, West- 

eld, New Work, can locate you among 

Western people. Fine homes, good climate and best 
markets. Information free. 














AKE MONEY ON 
FLORIDA FARMS 


Md, Productive farms at low prices 
malong the Seaboard Air Line, 
Bthe South's newest great rail- 
Healthy, mild climate. 
mOrops marketed each month, 
iV egetables, oranges and grape- 
Sfruit net $500 to $2,000 per 
acre. General and livestock 
“emfearming is highly profitable. 
wm Write 















FARMS FOR RENT 


We have five or six very fine lowa farms for rent on 
casb or share basis. We also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for other property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ FARE, 19% 














seeteanth Clover Versus 
Red Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is it better to raise Mammoth or 
Medium Red clover in central Illinois? 
I had twelve acres of Mammoth this 
year, of which I cut five acres for hay 
and seven acres for seed. I only gota 
bushel of seed per acre, but had to run 
thru two or three times as much clover 
straw as those who had the Medium 
Red. I live on my father’s farm, and 
wish to build it up as much as I can 
by sowing clover.” 

For soil building purposes on poor 
land and especially on sandy land, 
Mammoth clover has some advantages 
over Medium Red clover. But on ordi- 
narily good corn belt soil, most farm- 
ers are agreed that Medium Red clover 
is slightly superior to Mammoth clover. 


Cost of Production 


In our issue of October 22 appeared 
an editorial dealing with cost of pro- 
duction figures on farm crops for 1920, 
in which the work done by Professor 
Munger was spoken of. 

A member of the Farm Bureau sug- 
gests that we should have it 
plain in this editorial that this cost of 


made 


production investigation was made by 
the Farm Bureau Federaton. There is 
point to this criticism. Professor Mun- 
ger was employed by the Iowa State 
Farm Bureau Federation to do this 
work, being made chairman of the cost 
of production committee. The State 
Farm Bureau set aside a fund and 


employed the necessary help to make 
the on the various farms 
and is, entitled to the credit 
of initiating the enterprise. 


investigations 
ot course, 





Mulch Strawberries Now 


Strawberries should be covered with 
straw or leaves as soon as the ground 
begins to freeze, V. Holsinger, 
horticulturist at Iowa State College. In 
it is a 


says C., 








grass growing in the patch next 
spring, and will also remove weed 
seeds. If leaves are used, it is a good 


plan to fasten them down at first, so 
that they will not blow away. Straw, 
once it has settled, will remain. If 
straw is placed on snow, it will also 
stay better. 





Income Tax Matter 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I received a notice to meet the in- 
come tax agent on October 25. In 
making out my statement he had in- 
cluded in my report the income from 
2,500 bushels of corn. I sold this corn 
on January 24, 1920, but he had me 
selling it on December 23, 1919. I can 
prove that I did not have the corn all 
shelled at that date. I can prove by 
the elevator books that I finished 
shelling on December 26, 1919, and 
sold the corn on January 1920. I 
took the elevator man to the collector 
in person and showed him his check 
record book. The elevator man also 
offered his oath as to the correctness 
of my statement. The agent, how- 
ever, refused to accept this and turned 
the matter in to the general collector, 
stating that he still believed this to be 


1919 income. What can be done in a 
case of this kind? Has the law made 
any provision for the protection of 


tax-payers from unjust collections?” 

It to us this is a matter in 
which the Farm Bureau should, if nec- 
essary make a test « Certainly the 
collector has no such authority as he 
seems to have exercised here. 


seems 


ase 


For Our Younger Readers 


In making our editorial plans for 
this winter, we are making a special 
effort to give more space to matters of 
special interest to boys and girls of all 
ages. Two weeks ago we began a new 
feature, “Four Little Farmers,” 
sketches and stories for the younger 
children. This week we are starting 
the publication of a page devoted en- 
























using straw for this purpose 
good idea to shake the straw over to tirely to the interests of the older boys 
get rid of all the grain which might | and girls. Every subscriber should see 
have been left in the straw by the | that his children get the chance to en- 
threshing process. This will avoid | joy both of these new features. 
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Ewill tan and 

make up at low 
cost luxurious and serv- 
iceable Fur Coats, Mit- 
tens, Robes, Caps, etc. 
Send us your HIDES, or or- 
der from our large stock of 


completed garments. Our 
Send FOR YOUR work is expertly done and 





ey OF THiS mailiable--cheaper than 
rae ecox cloth coats. Write for catalog 
Now! 
2 










onalfurclanning@ 
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More Profit fom Every Field 


Every part of your farm represents considerable capital. Are 
the returns ample? Viewed as a business investment, do 
some of your fields show a loss? How can you make them 


produce most profit? " 
Pittsburgh Perfect” 


Electrically Welded Farm Fences 
enable you to use every field to the utmost, 
rotate crops as desired, and pasture with 
cattle, sheep or hogs. 

“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing is made of our 
own Open Hearth steel wire, heavily galva- 


Wp nized. It is strong, durable and economical. 
PRY l, Made in several heights and styles. Electri- 
Wo cally welded at every joint, thus eliminating 
\ , surplus weight. A perfected product of uni- 


Vii) form quality, and every rod guaranteed. 
<7) a Send for Catalog No. 201, and name of 
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me 8 dealer near you. 
3 Pittsburgh Steel Company 
AD sh i % 754 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 

' K, New York Chicago San Fr i M his Dalles 
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l y aa iS oe me ies ; 
eS So ie ee oh a A 
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This heater is very attractive in \ 
appearance and very efficient 
in its heating capacity, having a radi- 
ating surface of ninety square inches 

It occupies no room in the car as it is a 
floor board itself. 

It is easily installed, and need not be 
removed in the summer as by manip: 
lating the valve any proportion of th 
exhaust from the engine up to the ca 
pacity of the heater may be deflected 
through the heater or it may be shut off 
entirely. The emanation of gas fun 
in the car from the heater is abso 
lutely impossible. Full instructions for installation accompanying each heater 


Price—delivered anywhere in the U. S.—$8.O0. Send orders to 


MESSENGER & PARKS MFG. CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


FURS TANNED 























. Fine } Sask. Farm For Sale 
Why Pay High Rent? 














Buy my 960 acre improved farm—€55,000, only 
Ladi cash, balance easy terms, or will sell 640 acres 860 1 
Scarfs and acre, $10,000 cash, balance easy terms. Fullest {p 
Maffs, vestigation welcomed. Fine soil well cultiva 8 
Coats, produced 49 bushels wheat per acre; bulldings. fer 
Men’s Furs, cing, rural telephone, handy markets, nearest two 
Robes, Etc. miles, well settled district, many Americans nea 
Come and see this property. Write for fu t! 
SAVE lars and special proposition on expenses to first Wa 
laces’ Farmer reader who arranges to coms his 
30% with view to buying. Owner, Box E., Briororest, Sash. Canada 
To 
50% Farm Bargain in Northwest Wisconsin: 
besides Eighty acres, 1i miles from Menomonie, t! 
the pride of the Stout Manual Training Schoul. Large barn for 
and personal satisfaction you get by having furs 34 head of cattle, good seven-room house, furnace 
you trap made into garments. heated, milk house, pump house, machine shed a 
FREE CATALOG—Send for it today. It gives} | Nay shed for 60 tons of hay. U. 8. government bonds 
full information and Istest style suggestions. taken n payment. If sold in next three Mew oy . 
Work guaranteed. ren a =e machinery can be had If desired 
»ossession given in early spring or before. Apply to 
ere Sond OO ae oar So. First St. HERBERT KNAPP, Lock box 218, Menomonie, Wis 

















Buy Now—Wonderful 80 Acre Farm Bargain 


2 miles from Meadowlands, Minn. All good tilla 
























. | F ENC land, 50 acres under plow, some pasture, balance 
> 
SETS. Aneoans woodlot, on main trunk highway, good seven room 
» ates noch Ho > house, barn, one hay shed, good well. Adjoins fine 
Boe ei egg FT farms and pleasant neighbors. A cozy fa: me 
FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed e where you can be independent. Close to actiools and 
Wire. Factory to User Direct. churches. Your chance ofalffetime. Write J 
EAL. [Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL L. B. Arnold, 620 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
vane Write for freecatalog now Sq -- 
161 Acre Stock Farm 


"ss Cer SE VERLOCKING FENCE CO 
: 126 MORTON, ILLS. 





$90 PEK ACKE 

120 acres prairie; balance timber soll, 80 acre 
ing land, balance blue grass pasture and 
four miles from railroad. Splendid improvem 
fine location, beautiful shade trees in the yard. 5 
did water. Immediate possession. Abstract 

Terms on part. Write for list. 

Ff. C. Owen, Warsaw. Missourt 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We have several good lowa farms listed ar 





art 
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Straw Profits 


Every farmer who has a straw 
stack, old or new, can turn it 
into a nice profit. Write today 
for our proposition. 


























be glad to send you full information and descr!! rive 
Ketchum & Co., Marshalltown, lowa aiteaiah bm request. Write today 

@. 8. B., 32305 Sth St., Des Moines. Ia. 
> . s ISSISSEPPE Black Prairie Alfalfa and Gras 
B A a aan gpg + aged aoe N ing Lands, in a community of Northern ss 
LINCOLN BAG co : ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-*! ar 
Sprin field Pati . to one-half the price demanded in other states Fe 
bad ’ ~ information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL 

‘ wet Merc hants and Farme rs Bank Bidg., Macon, ! Miss 

\ 7 ANTED—Married man to work on farm. Must 

e experienced and a hustier. Man without of the 





F°® SAL x, in tracts to suit, 10,000 acres 
choicest land in Texas, located near Plainview, 
Hale county, the greatest wheat county in Texas: 
20% cash, balance two to ten years, 6%. Chance of ® 
lifetime. PERRY & CRAM, Plainview, Texas 





children preferred. CHAS. W, 


Peton, lowa 





DATISMAN, Wau- 











BAiK @& FKEKEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Crocker Bldg., 





Des Moines, Kowa | Please mention this paper when writing: 
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“The big Goodyear Cord Tires make a motor truck a real farm tool. Iuse mine to pull a hay 
cutter, or a rake, or an automatic loader, as well as to haul grain to the threshing machine and 





then to the barns for storage. The pneumatics roll through our peat bogs,14 feet deep in places, 
which we use for fuel supply; teams can’t go into them after rains, pneumatics can. I haul 
pure-bred Holstein stock to St. Paul, 80 miles, without appreciable shrinkage. Others take 
days to do the harvesting that I do in hours—because of my truck on pneumatics.’’—E. H. 
Kuchenbecker, Owner, Oakcraft Grain and Dairy Farm, Owatonna, Minnesota, R. F. D. No. 1 





HROUGHOUT agricultural America 


today there is many a farmer who can 
make a report similar to the one given 
above, regarding the all-round utility and 
value of a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Just as the application of motor power 


Farm products formerly limited to selling 
points only a few miles away, now have 
ready access by means of trucks on Good- 
year Cord Tires, to markets sometimes 50 
to 100 miles distant. 


In the most strenuous of such duty these 


isin ; j ‘ 
home ae ot ger Se ae spraying, —_ pneumaticsdemonstrate the rugged strength 
re a 18 i 0% Bi se gaan sagt SO of their Goodyear Cord construction 
ae ati aegis |, ‘aay Nenaagaiaton af agpale: mbiaitladlriia patel which makes possible that exceptional 
ny matics quicken farm work in a large variety Jiabjl; nha a et ga 
i af wren reliability with which they serve. 
ain ; : 
= All those tons of produce, stock and Farmers’ reports of savings and advantages 
ane supplies that otherwise require such tedious | Obtained with pneumatic-tired trucks and 
and toil in handling and hauling, are rapidly other motorized equipment, will be mailed 
nin loaded and whisked between farm and  onrequest by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
rm town on the big, smooth-going Goodyear Company, from Akron, Ohio, or Los 





Cord Tires. 


GOODE YEA 
CORD TIRES 


Angeles, California. 
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You Overlooking 
This Money Maker? 


Over 50,000 farmers have been making good profits out 
of JOLIET Corn Shellers in the past 69 years. Are you one of 
them? Own a JOLIET and you save profits by being able to 
shell and deliver your corn when roads and markets are good. 
Then too, you can make big profits shelling for neighbors. 


JOLIET, The World’s Greatest Sheller 


“Famous Wherever Corn Grows” 


Rugged steel construction, will bear travel on roughest roads 
and most gruelling work. Any 8-16 Tractor runs the 6-hole 
spring or No. 1 cylinder Sheller. Simple and powerfully built 
or speedy and efficient work. Furnished with horse power if 
desired. Only cylinder sheller made with beaters warranted for 
5 years. Elevators pay higher prices for corn shelled by the “Foliet,” 
because it is shelled right. 

There’s a size for ae particular needs either in spring 
or cylinder shellers for shucked or unshucked corn, 
Send us your name and receive our 1920 cate 
alogue which tells all about the entire 
JOLIET line, also other interesting 
corn shelling information. 
Write today. 

Some choice territory for 
dealers open. 

































61 Youngs Avenue 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


“Jobbers Throughout 
the Corn Beit.’* 





















Prominent 
BankersWill Hel; 


p 
200 FARMERS 
GET SILOS# 


On Easiest Terms ' 
No Cash, No Deposit 
No Interest | 


Live wire bankers_are waking up to the im- 
are convinced that re- 







































First of. all, this silo 
is constructed of the best 







ortance of silos The: ¢ . - 
cordless of the price of cattle, or the price of and ee satisfactory silo ma 
silos are the means of greater profit, terial known 


It’s made permanent by the 
Jatest process of oil filling——the 
heat and pressure method, which 





eed, 
because they 
Increase Milk and Beef Production 



































jecrease Feeding Cost all authorities, also Gor 

Save Time and Labor ernment _cxperts, a8 A akes it 

Most bankers are urging their farmer friends ote or cok : 

to get silos) Our banker friends go one better This material ts then planted 

They said, “Form a club of 200 farmers, get or rooted into the concrete foun 

them to order Champion Silos now. We will take @ation about four feet below sur- 
of them We will finance their feeding face of ground, 





and the founda- 
rooted to the earth This 

: a ype f construction nl 
Only 2°00 farmers will get the benefit of this 7, ¢ cor acuon only 


“Lowest Prices CHAMPION 
SILO 


Each and ev member of the 200 club geta 
a written contract that, if any further reductions 
of our prices are made between now and Sep- git 
tember 1, 1921, all members get the benefit of Le 

Next big feature is the inter- 
locking anchoring system, a sys 
tem of cables that i 
around the silo 


such reductions. 
into concrete bage and at top of 


Get These FREE 


Ww us today and we'll send you free with- 
out obligation—Champion Silo Catalog, Blue 
Prints of new onstruction, 1 hoop and heavy outside 
telli ent 


care ; 
operations for @ year or more 
‘airest. proposition ever made, 






used 
































































; » features form one solid 
will l u all al our 200 Chb— unit of construction from  bot- 
how you can save money by joining it—explain @ tom of foundation to top. 
1 special terms for club members, ek Write Different from_all others—the 
at once f 










cheapest, most satisfactory perme 
nent silo on the market. 100 per 


WESTERN SILO COMPANY 











cent right in construction and 
105 11th Street Des Moines, lowa secant Cent sight Se boqping 
x ens ge 
cu AGENTS WANTED 
s If you have any spare time 
NW and your territory is open, we 
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you selling Cl 





wition to make 
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Wintering the Broo 


Mare 


By DR. A. S. ALEXANDER 


The pregnant brood mare is an ex- 
pensive proposition if she be not pure- 
bred and registered or at least high 
grade in breeding. It is to be hoped, 
too, that most of the brood mares to be 
carried thru the present winter season 
are of heavy draft breeding, for only 
in exceptional cases can the farmer af- 
ford to breed light horses. Incidental- 
ly, it may be added that feed is too 
dear and help too scarce and expensive 
to warrant expending much of either 
in the maintenance of a nondescript, 
scrub, unsound or individually indiffer- 
ent mare of any sort. 

That the foal may be given a good 
start, which is necessary to a profit- 
able finish, its sire, let us trust, was a 
pure-bred, registered, sound, suitable, 
fit and individually excellent draft 
stallion. It is just as important that 
the breeding on the sire’s side shall be 
desirable as that the mare should fit 
the specifications set forth above; and 
it is likewise highly important that the 
sire should be muscular, fit to go out 
and work for his living at hard haul- 
ing and plowing, and that such work 
or abundant daily exercise has given 
him endurance, stamina, “pep” and 
prepotencte. We say this for the reason 
that the offspring of many pampered, 
flabby, constitutionally weak, over-fed, 
over-served and under-worked or exer- 
cised stallions come into the world per- 
haps fat and plump, but so lifeless as 
to be unable to get up and suck, and 
they soon succumb. Such sorry creat- 
tures have their sire to blame for most 
of their weakness and fall a ready prey 
to deadly infection, which causes navel 
and joint disease or fatal scours. 

The pregnant mare should be fur- 
nished with a roomy, clean, well-venti- 
lated box stall. Preferably the stall 
should not than 12x12 feet 
square, as that permits some degree of 
exercise. No mare should be allowed 
to stand in an ordinary work-horse 
stall, or even a stall that is five feet 
wide. She is afraid to lie down in a 
narrow stall when well advanced in 
pregnancy, and if she fails to lie down 
dropsical swellings will be likely to 
form upon the floor of the abdomen 
and the hind legs to swell or ‘‘stock.” 


be less 








This should be prevented, for it is in- | 


jurious. Sweating in the stable after 
work or exercise is another detriment- 
al condition during the winter season. 
Perfect ventilation helps to prevent 
such sweating, for such stables do not 
become hot, foul in air and surcharged 
with moisture. But some pregnant 
mares and other horses will sweat in 
even a perfectly ventilated stable. In- 
digestion is a common cause. In all 
such cases we find partial clipping re- 
medial or wonderfully beneficial. The 
hair should be clipped from the legs 


above the knees and hocks and from | 


the belly to a line with the straps of 
the breast collar and breeching. Thoro 
grooming should then be done daily, 
if the horse has to work. Should the 
hind legs stock they should be hand- 
rubbed and dried, then bandaged with 
flannel or with derby bandages, from 
feet to hocks, each time the animal 
comes into the stable. Fine sawdust 
is useful for the rubbing necessary to 
dry hairy legs, and unless dried, 
after washing, scratches, mud fever or 
grease will be liable to occur. Once a 
month, also, the feet should be leveled, 
that also being done at the beginning 
of the winter season If the mare 
stamps kicks in the stable, and 
mice or are not found to be the 
cause, suspect that that and tail rub- 
bing may be due to a collection of se- 
bacious substance between the teats 
or between the udder and groin. Keep 
these parts clean; that is as necessary 
as the periodic cleansing of the geld- 
ing’s sheath. 

It is absolutely necessary that the 
pregnant mare should be worked light- 
ly or exercised actively every day. She 
should not be allowed to stand for a 
single day without exercise. This is 


so 


or 


rats 


| 


| 








needed not only for her own sake but 
for that of her unborn foal. The work 
should not be hard, however, nor 
should the mare be made to back with 
a heavy load, or be caused to hau] 
a load out of a cellar, or thru deep 
snow or soft ground, mud or manu; 
Work is beneficial, but jerking is da 
gerous. Also prevent the mare fy; 
jumping obstructions in or out of { 
stable, from slipping on concrete f!oo; 
(which should be roughened to pr 
vent), from crowding thru narrow 
doors or at the feeding trough, h 
rack or watering trough. Keep 
mean or vicious mare from associa! 
ing with other pregnant mares, 2; 
discard her from breeding, for 
vice is hereditary. 

The brood mare not only ha 
maintain her own body and gene: 
heat from feed during winter, b:' , 
must have a sufficient surplus from 
which to build up the foetus in 
womb and to furnish plenty of good 
milk for its reception at birth. A wel] 
nigh exclusive ration of oat straw, or 
of timothy hay, swale hay or weathered 
stover will not suffice. Such feeds, 
combined with others, are useful, for a 
variety and mixture of feeds is neces. 
sary that all of the needs of the body 
and foetus may be adequately supplied 
Sound clover hay is the best roughage 
Some alfalfa hay may be allowed. All 
damaged, moldy or otherwise affected 
feed should be discarded. Roots, such 
as carrots, parsnips or rutabagas 
useful to regulate the bowels and act 
beneficially upon the skin. The preg 
nant mare shou!d not be fed much sil- 
age. Oats remain the best grain feed 
for horses, but should be combined 
with wheat bran and ear corn in win 
ter. Do not feed bran mashes. They 
are unnatural, unnecessary 
injurious, as is any cooked food for the 
horse. Allow free access to rock It 
but do not feed condition 
stock feed or drugs of any salt. 
too, are unnecessary and will be 1 
likely to do harm than good If the 
mare is sick at any time, have her ex- 
amined and prescribed for by a trained 
veterinarian. 


and iten 


pt wv 





Value of Silage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is silage worth a ton this 
year?” 

Ordinarily we figure that a ton of 
silage which contains around four 
bushels of corn is worth the value of 
six bushels of corn at husking time 


In other words, with corn at 70 cents 
a bushel we would figure that silage 
is worth $4.20 a ton. But in excep- 


tional years when corn is relatively 
much cheaper than hay, as is the case 
this year, we would give the silage a 
value equal to seven or eight bushels 


of corn. A ton of silage ordinarily 
has a feeding value equivalent to 4 
third of a ton of hay. Fat cattle and 
dairy products have not yet broken as 
severely as corn and in our opinion 


ordinary silage this year is worth at 
least $5 a ton. 


American Capital in Canada 


American capital in coming to 
Canada at the rate of $200,00 a 
vear, according to an estimate | i 
nadian financiers, This money 
ing invested in industries and f I, 
provincial, municipal and railw 
curities. Of the $275,000,000 in ted 
in the Canadian pulp and pape! 
try, now undergoing great expal 
§0 per cent is American money ” 
cent financial statement issued in NeW 
York placed the Canadian loans ow! d 
in the United States at $524.0 }, 
exclusive of Canadian war bond e 
rate of exchange at present is in favor 
of the investment in Canada of I 
can capital, while it is operating 


against the investment of British caP 
ital. 
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Credit for the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our federal banking system must be 
revised. The talk was that the money 
of this country (which includes cred- 
its) should flow back and forward and 
forward and back where it is needed in 
actual legitimate business. But specu- 


lation is so rife, and greed is so strong 


that it looks to me that the credit ex- 
pansion is given to people who are 
willing to bid the highest for it. This 


ing. expecting Abia returns if he is 


able to control things, will bid the 
highest for the money, or credit. Our 
federal reserve banks must not be 
money-making institutions. I under- 


stand that they now are, in spite of 
themselves. 

Something is wrong. Take wheat, 
for example. This country harvests 
its crop. This crop should feed its 
people for twelve months, and the 
value of this wheat will increase the 
credits of the country from 50 to 90 
per cent of its value, that is, if the 
farmers are forced to sell the wheat 
crop to meet the credits already ex- 
tended to them, the money they re- 
ceive goes to pay their notes to the 
banks, and from the local banks to the 
city banks, and is loaned to the specu- 
lators to buy this same wheat, and re- 
mains in the wheat until the miller 
grinds the wheat into flour and sells 
the flour to the consumer, or the wheat 
or flour is bought for export by foreign 
money 

Now the question is, why force this 
wheat out of the hands of the farmer 
faster than it is required for consump- 
tion at home or for export? In other 
words, can we not arrange so the law 
of supply and demand operates in a 
natural manner? It may be hard to do. 
It will require education and govern- 
ment help. The farmer must be edu- 
cated to the idea that he must get 
ahead of his expenses one year, so 
that he does not have to sell this year’s 
crop of wheat to pay the debts he has 
made during the year, and be obliged 
to borrow to meet his current expenses 
during the coming year. His crop 
should be clear; then he could pay 
cash, getting his money by the month 
or periodically. 

Of course this would take time, and 
while it is in the process of evolution 
the banker must be educated to take 
care of the people that feed him; in 
other words, he should arrange to give 
every dollar of credit possible to the 
farmer, to enable him to hold his wheat 
$0 as to make gradual sales, and not 
force him to sell his whole crop early, 
pay his notes, and then begin to make 
new ones. I asked my banker the oth- 
er day what per cent of his deposits 
came from farmers. His reply was 60 
per cent. What per cent of his loans 
were to farmers? His reply was 35 
per cent. Nevertheless, our bank com- 
missioner is instructing the banks to 
collect the farmers’ notes. Why? It 
may be true that credits have been 
expanded too much, but has the ex- 
pansion been to the producer or to the 
speculator? Of course, it has taken 
more credit to run the farmer’s busi- 
hess than ever before, because labor 
and everything else have cost more. 


It would take several years to bring 
about such an ideal condition, and 
most likely it never could be com- 
pletely done; but it might be ap- 
proached, and a great improvement 
brought about. The better class of 
farmers would have to be urged to sup- 


ply themselves with storage, and it 


has occurred to me that the govern- 
ment should establish government sto- 
tage by districts, which would take 


Care of the crops of the farmers that 
are not able to build their own storage. 
About 50 per cent of the wheat farm- 
ers are tenants. The government sto- 
Tage should be run without profit, but 
Should be made to pay overhead ex- 
Penses, interest on bonds and a sink- 
ng fund to pay the bonds in, say, fifty 
years. The farmer would have ware- 
house or storage receipts to use as se- 





curity with his banker, and this wheat 
could, and I believe would, be fed to 
the country as demanded for consump- 
tion and export. If the farmers should 
combine to prevent this natural flow, 
they could be prevented by law, but I 
do not think this would be necessary. 

The development of a plan of this 
kind would require organization, led 
by the most intelligent and reliable 
farmers. 

Cc. D. BOARDMAN. 
Oklahoma. 


Labor and Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I just thought I would give you a 
little puzzle to work out. I noticed in 
a daily paper recently that the fire- 
men of the city of Des Moines are 
asking for a raise of $25 per month, as 
it costs more to live than it did last 
year, and that it costs each family to 
live over $2,000 a year. 

Now we have as good a half section 
of land as there is in southern Iowa, 
all improved, and we will rent it out 
and out for a whole year for just what 
one fireman wants for one year’s work. 
This land is valued at $200 per acre— 
at least that is what it is assessed at, 
and the rate of interest and taxes we 
pay. 

Now about the cost of living: Three 








months ago corn was worth from $1.50 
to $2 per bushel, and cement was worth 
80 cents per sack; today, just ninety 
days later, cement is $1.25 per sack 
and corn is only 50 to 75 cents per 
bushel—at least that is all that is of- 
fered for new corn. Wheat is about 
$2 per bushel. Now we have an ex- 
periment station at Ames, run by the 
state, telling us that we can’t raise a 
bushel of wheat for $2. Oats are now 
48 cents per bushel, and potatoes are 
selling at Chicago at 50 cents a bushel, 
so the Chicago papers say. A year ago 
you could not get a sack of sugar at 
any price hardly, and when you did it 
was from $28 to $30 per sack; today it 
is $13. 

Hogs are the only thing that have 
been or are up a little; but most of 
them were fed up to a short time ago 
on $2 corn. A year ago hay was from 
$20 to $25 per ton; today it is selling 
all over the country at public sales at 
from $5 to $8 per ton, and we bought 
over $500 worth of hay last winter and 
spring to take our cattle thru, and 
have pastured them all summer, and 
they will not sell today at public sale 
on a year’s time for as much as they 
would have sold for a year ago for 
cash. 

We have done all this with high- 
priced labor. Now can you tell me 
what is the matter? Someone is 





a 


wrong. You can’t hire aman to work 
a farm hardly at any price, and when 
you do you must pay him more than 
he can earn for you, or do the work 
yourself; for they all claim, as the fire- 
men do, that it costs more to live to- 
day than it did a year ago. Now you 
know yourself what a man on the farm 
got for what he raised a year ago, and 
what he is getting for everything he 
raises today—and it was all done on 
high priced labor, and he is still doing 
it on high-priced labor, with nothing 
in sight but high-priced labor, and oais 
at 48 cents and corn at near 50 cents, 
and hay at $6 per ton. And as soon as 
the new crop of hogs is put on the 
market, then watch how they come 
down without notice. 

Last year we sowed twenty acres of 
spring wheat; paid $3 per bushel for 
the seed; put it all in with high-priced 
labor, and never cut a bushel of it, be- 
cause it would not pay to cut and 
thresh it at the high cost of labor. And 
you can find a lot of other farmers 
who did the same thing—and this was 
all done on $200 land. I think the real 
estate agents have done the country 
more harm than the chicken thieves 
have. They have driven all the rich 
farmers to town and ruined the poor 
man’s home. 

B. F. 

Union County, Iowa. 


EMERY. 
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ousands sold 
them in every state in the Union. 


all over the country. 
pictured in a leading article by Coun 





of National Giant Smoke House, 
Bacon, Sausages, 
after three days’ smoking. 


Get This 


Smoke House 


Save 2, 5 or 10 hogs this year and be sure of good, clean, sweet meat for your own use when wanted. 

You can do it easily with the National Giant Smoke House. 
taken into basement or kitchen and operated same as a stove—or on the back porch or in the yard—anywhere. 

Made in three sizes—2, 5 and 10 hog capacity. Operates on sawdust and cobs, and a little hickory bark for seasoning. 
Gives you better, cleaner, sweeter meat than you’ve ever had before, at less than half butcher’s prices. 
to neighbors or town customers and stores at $20 to $30 more per hog than stock-buyers will pay you. 


A 7 Years’ NATIONAL GIANT 


But better than that, we back this Smoke House with our 
written guarantee TO MAKE GOOD FOR YOU! 

It’s the same Smoke House used by big breeders and farmers 
In use on ery Experiment Farms; 
ry Gentleman, and recom- 
onaed by Farm Paper Publishers ae over the land. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 
210 McClun Street, Bloomington, Ills. 


Smoke Your Own Meats 


~~ amadiel. 2 KeepYour Choicest 
> Hogs for Yourself 

















“ex NOTICE 


able Smoke House and Sanitary Store House for 
Meats. 


This is the original 
National Giant Port- 





(Beware of Imitations and Experiments.) 








PORTABLE 


Succes §MOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY 


This famous Smoke House has made good in hot countries, of 

Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands and in the Far East. Ith 
‘oven a great success in the cold, rigorous climate of Canin, 

throughout the United States—you will find 


STORE HOUSE 


and Fi 
description; 


ored Lf eyo of all 


about this modern 
Smoke House. 7 


This wonderful Smoke House is portable, can be 


WRITE TODAY FOR as. Lear 
FREEE BOOK / 


Or Send the Coupon »-—> 
FREE book contains valuable prize- 
winning recipes for curing and 


smoking Hams, Bacon, Sausages sizes me 
ich at home. Gives full i i aon National Giant Portable Smoke 


uotes low prices 
and contains handsome, col- 


sizes of ke Houses. 
Get all the facts now 7 pa ae tee ee 


R. FP. D... 


Or to sell 


0 


After Smoking Meats &; 
Use for Store House r 


Keeps meat 
without sacking. 


/ BOOK 
COUPON 


210 Meche Sr Street 
Bloomington, [liimois 
Gentlemen: aighem my obligation, 
pl ‘5 send me opy of your new 
book, ‘ Killing Sage. ** Also prices, 
ull information about the 


2+» BODRE....cceermvosocsees sorcoccccssscssoenses 
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Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 









Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association will be 
held at the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
on December 14 and 15. This will be 
one of the most important meetings 
ever held } the ; ociatior At the 
meeting of the directors held in Des 
Moines, October 29, it was decided to 
bring up for consideration at the an- 
nual meeting the matter of securing a 
more even distribution of fed cattle at 







the Chicago market Mr. Harlan, who 
has been representing the ; ociation 
and the lowa Farm Bureau at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, since last 
March, will make his report at this | 
meeting Other matters of great in- | 
terest will come before the meeting 





Argentine Prices 


Early in November wheat at Buenos 


Aires was quoted at around $1.80 per 
bushel, corn at 80 cents, and oats at 
46 cent Last summer Argentine corn 
was around $1.18 a bushel and Argen- 
tine wheat around $2.73 Argentina 
has suffered severely from the decline 


iltho not so se- 


quite 
States 


in grain prices 
verely as the United 
was a time last spring when Argentine 
corn could be sold much more cheaply 





There 


at New York City than lowa corn. 
Present prospects are, however, that 
Iowa corn will undersell Argentine 


corn on the New York market during 
the greater part of the next six 
months. 





Joint Buying to Be Urged 

One of the chief subjects for discus- 
sion at the meeting of the Farmers’ 
National Grain Dealers’ Association at 
the convention at Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 2 and 3 will be the question of co- 
operative buying of supplies. It is like- 
ly that codperative of 
grain will atten- 
tion. According to the officers of the 
national association, there 4.600 
farmers’ coéperative elevators in this 
country. representing an investment of 
approximately $100,000,000. Their pur- 
chase of supplies in a year is esti 
mated at $250.000,000. Practical prop- 
ositions submitted by manufacturers 
will be reported upon. The establish 
ment of a national wholesale buying 
association will be the subject 
committee report. The Farmers’ Union 
Exchange of Nebraska and the Wis- 
consin Equity Purchasing Association 
will be heard from. Codéperative sell- 
inig, terminal grain marketing and 
bonding, and insurance will be other 
subjects brought before the conven- 
tion. 
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Stocker Hogs From the South 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In 1918 and 1919 I bought and fed 
about 1.000 head of hogs from Fort 
Worth, Texas, and did well with them. 
Now I understand from the daily press 
that the cotton belt this year has gone 
so heavily into cotton that they do not 
have enough corn to fatten their hogs. 
Tam wondering if there are other mar- 
kets in the south similar ot Fort Worth 
where I can buy stocker hogs.” 

In addition to Fort Worth, Texas, 
stocker hogs are shipped from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; Nashville, Tennes- 
see: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and 
Bast St. Louis, Missouri. We rather 
suspect, however, that our correspond- 
ent is misinformed concerning the size 
of the corn crop in the south this year 
In nearly all of the southern states ex 
cept Texas, the corn crop this year is 
as good or better than it was last year, 
and last year was an unusually good 
corn year in the south The Texas 
crop, which is not so good as last year, 
fs decidedly above the pre-war normal. 
Even tho the southern corn crop is 
unusually good this year, there is a 
chance that our correspondent may be 
able to buy stock hogs to advantage 
during the late winter and early spring. 




































SERVICE STATIONS 


IOWA. 

Burlington... ....Hodges Battery Works, 405 Valley St. 
Cedar Rapids Electrical Service Co., 412 Second Ave. E 
Davenport. .Johnson Motor Service Co., 106-114 Brady St. 
Des Moines..Capital Battery & El. Co., 1206 Grand Av. W. 
ic cakceenicksa oe Kerper Electric Co., 16 Eighth St. 
Mason City....Mason City Battery and Electric Co., 

Seldkavcd Vkuvlieisasseunsewadeke wena 24 First St., S. W. 
Ottumwa..... Wapello Battery and Electric Co., Inc., 

SbNBS eeehoow nse ce ree pocrocpoeccrvescd@nee We. Bein SE. 
Shenandoah..... United Electric and Battery Service Co. 


Sioux City..Automotive Electric Service 
Waterloo Central Battery and Electric Co., 


Co., 


318 E. Fifth St 







609 Pearl St. 
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Profit or Loss! 


A truck is made for profitable work—not play. 


The stalling of your motor car may cause incon- 
venience, but the stalling of your motor truck 
causes actual financial loss. 


If it refuses to work—on the farm or on the road— 
it not alone fails to do its job, but it wastes your 
time and causes expense. It may also result in 
damage to the load through decay, rain or exposure. 












iLLINOIS. 
Pai ied, nin hea we ale Henry T. 


Bloomington. .Hackett-Harvey Co., 410 W. Washington St 
Champaign....Fred Swanson Co., 12-14 E. Washington St 
Chicago American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 


. . SeCoveccvaesecosccact 3737 
Chicago. .Northern Ignition Company, 1211 Diversey Pkwy 
Service 


Decatur Decatur Battery 


Heuser, 317-23 E. Broadway 


-Rothe Motor Co., Tenth and Stats 


Your truck, like your tractor and stationary engine, 







on 


Michigan Ave, 


Ine 
Main St 


Station 
313 E 


Sts 


Main Office and Works: 


Evanston Washington Garage, 811 Chicago Ave 
Galesburg....P. & M. Accessory Co., 170 S. Seminary St Equipt. 
+ wetter nie neeebae Zinser Bros. & Co., 314 Seott St 
Kankakee.......... Fortin Bros.’ Garage, 151-9 Station St 
SS iwsvcnenuwe Chapin Electric Garage, 413 Broadway 
Ottawa -.Ottawa Electric Co., 306 W. Main St 
Peoria .-Graham-Seltzer & Co., 517 Fulton St BE 
Quincy. .Illinois Battery and Electric Co., 316-20 Main St. SATISFIED 
oe a, A Eric J. Gustafson, 417 Winnebago St. 
Springfleld...... Chapin Electric Garage, 407 Jackson St. 
PE kcdcienevnnnay Butzow Bros’ Garage, 330 Elm St. 
MISSOURI. 

St. Louis..Holthaus Saddlery and Auto Supplies Co., 

CUPRRECeS DS 0HSNS 45ND KO ReKeuRSE SOO KCEs sed 3225 Locust St. 





MOTOR TRUCKS -TRaCTCARS 


AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


- AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS — MOTOR BOATS — MOTURCYCLES — GAS ENGINES - ETC 


must more than “pay for its keep.” 
tion is the chief factor in engine dependability, it 
is important that you use Bosch Magneto Ignition. 


Nearly four million users have learned that Bosch 
Ignition gives utmost dependability, power and 
economy in an engine. Be positive about depend. 
ability; insist that your engine be Bosch Magneto 


And, as igni- 


A Bosch Service Station can install a Bosch Mag. 
neto on practically any gas engine. 


SPECIFY BOSCH 


400 Service Stations in 400 Centers 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Springfield, Massa 


Branches: New York + Chicago- Detroit - San Francisco 
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The south will probably never have ; 4S much as 75 or even 80 cents a bush- 


enough corn to fatten its hogs properly 
during the late winter and the early 
spring 


Buying Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding thirty-eight head of 
cattle, and will have to buy a carload 
of corn. Would you advise buying the 
corn now, or will it be cheaper in De- 
cember or January?” 

As an average of a long series of 
years, corn is at its cheapest in late 
December and early January. As to 
whether or not it will follow its cus- 
tomary trend this year remains to be 
seen. The Chicago board of trade peo- 
ple at the present time are betting 
that corn will be about a cent a bushel 
cheaper in January than in December. 
At this writing, they are figuring on 
about 80-cent corn in January at Chi- 
cago, which would mean about 57 cents 
a bushel for ordinary new corn on the 
farm. In many localities, the farmers 
are definitely of the opinion that they 
will not accept such a low price, and 
those feeders who are now trying to 
buy corn in such localities have to pay 


el. It looks as tho the feeders in those 
localities would do well to buy as little 
corn as they can until they see if farm 
prices do not come a little more in line 
with prices at terminal markets. 


Holding Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am having a public sale soon and 
have about 1,800 bushels of corn in my 
crib to sell. At present prices for new 
corn, will it pay me to hold this corn 
over winter? I will have to dispose of 
it by March 1.” 

Before the war, new corn on farms 
ordinarily advanced in price about 5 
per cent from the middle of November 
until March 1. This advance in value, 
however, would ordinarily be counter- 
balanced by the shrink, which usually 
amounted to about 6 per cent. And of 
course, in addition to the shrink there 
should be considered the interest on 
the money and possible damage by rat- 
tage. If this were an ordinary year, 
we would be inclined to advise our cor- 
respondent to sell his new corn in No- 
vember rather than attempt to hold it 











until March. Oftentimes it has paid 








or until 
not paid 


to hold corn until late May 
August, but it ordinarily has 
to hold until late February or early 
March. The price situation today 18 
complicated by many things which we 
didn’t have to consider before the war. 
Unquestionably new corn today is sell- 
ing far below cost of production im 
most localities. This does not nece® 
sarily mean, however, that it will! sell 
above cost of production by March | 
Farmers are feeling very stubborn 
about selling at present prices, but the 
crop is so large and there are enough 
farmers who have to sell, so that there 
may be a continued weakness in corn 
prices thruout the winter in spite of 


a strong holding movement on the 
part of most of the farmers. Prices of 
all sorts are being sent lower this wil 
ter and business is in a rather d& 


pressed state at the present time. Just 
the same, it looks as tho the worst 
were nearly over, and that financial 
matters would gradually straighten 
themselves out during the next month 
or two. A strong upward price mov 
ment is due some time during the next 
eight months, but it is a decided gam 
ble whether it will come soon enough 
to help our correspondent 
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Des Moines Tractor Show 


Farmers of Iowa will have an oppor- 
tunity to see one of the three big trac- 
tor shows to be held in the country 
this year when the Des Moines Tractor 
Show is held December 6 to 10. The 
National Tractor Association is giving 
its approval this year to only three 
shows, one in California, one in Co- 
Jumbus and the Des Moines show. 

The entire floor space of the Coli- 
geum at Des Moines has already been 
taken by tractor companies. There 
will, in addition, be exhibits in the 
pooths of other ways of applying pow- 
er to farm jobs. Every farmer who 
does some of his farm work by power- 
driven machines, or who ever expects 
to do his work in that way, will find 
much to interest and to instruct him, 
according to the supporters of the 
show 

Wednesday, December 8, will be 
Farm Bureau Day and C. W. Hunt, 
Jowa Farm Bureau president, will talk 
on “How the Implement Dealer Can 
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= ; Better Serve the Farmer.” Prof. J. B. - e ° 
BBB davidson, of the agricultural engincer REE hundred acres worked right will bring more farm 
= ing: department at Ames, will speak . 
© se uke tala profit than the whole state of Patagonia. 
cu The Des Moines tractor show will be . f 
a aaage gig ister weg tig oes Unproductive land is no asset. The number of acres 
The lowa Implement Dealers’ Associa | QWwned never fattened a bank account. It is bushels per 
tion, who are backing the s ’ s é : 
to make it a meeting place for mutual acre alone that swells income to the high tide. 
information and benefit for large num- 
bers of lowa farmers and dealers. 
wee ee rour veaier 0 JELIS e 
‘one 
A Mae N IS C Find what it is doing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
; Farmers thruout the corn belt are O Sp r Ca d er 
id— realizing that they are suffering heavy for farmers everywhere 
our : 4 : nie 
losses in the yield of their corn crop, 
t in soy = — of Pe Learn its cost. Then compare this with the cost 
ure, roots, stalks and ears of corn. iis : 
- loss is conservatively estimated by of a few more acres of land. NEW [JOEA 
: 1e at 125,175,000 bushels, 
ial. yer oe oe es aaa ies cle And compare the final resu.ts that land or MD BG rristcrea Musnior 
B or 4 per cent of the total corn crop : : : : Original Wide Spreading Spreader 
y; it raised in 1919. It is extremely fortu- spreader will give, the increase in bushels harvested, 
ion. nate that men and various agencies the actual added profits. “NEW IDEA” and “NISCO” — two trade-marke 
h have been at work investigating these poe sae spreaders that are identical in quality, 
SC diseases. Mr. J. R. Holbert, of the Uni- . _ n principle, in design and in mechanism, except 
and toa States Department of Agriculture, More than one hundred thousand hign pro for some minor differences in running gear which 
ace ia. ack acs aus of Gis aan sii duction, big value farms owe success to the regular adapt them to varying field conditions in different 
sale has conducted investigational work spreading of manure with a NISCO. Ten to parts of the country. 
that has contributed > age yori in- twenty percent of their yearly crops are due to this : 
formation on methods of combating advanced type, scientific machine This is positive demon- NI 
Aag. these diseases. : : - : ° . 
; : strated increase--net bankable, added income--made possible re . . 
Farmers and investigators have Page ’. - : The Original Wide Spreading Spreader 
raised the question as to the considera- only by greater fertilizing efficiency which the NISCO gives. 5 
)SCH wala — the oe vay a Hyon You can get other spreaders cheaper. Naturally! But 
wonve when Sudsing a sample of com. | then, why change from the old wagon end pitchfork method at STRAW SPREADING ATTACHMENT sai 
AS es se £ 8, U 3 e you Spreader. 
N was conceived of holding a corn show all, unless you want, and aim to get, the best: Gives two machines in one. Light and simple; 
10! at which the corn would be judged as Our Gold Seal Guarantee absolutel rot one man operates it. Big capacity; spreads straw 
ects ; 
08 much as possible on disease-free char- against breakage or defects. YP you 8 to 10 feet wide. Ask your dealer about it. 
Pee acteristics. A conference has just been 


held at the University of Illinois at 

which the details for holding a corn 

show have been worked out and all 

com will be judged on this _ basis. 
a] Those 


The New Idea Spreader Company .,..g9f% 


‘ Wf iy l. Z a . ° 
“‘ Spreader Specialists’’ Oe 1 This little book 
Y) 








Y 4 is very mach 





























present at the conference were COLDWATER, . : : . OHIO MY FEEDING y) worth while 
Dr. W. L. Burlison, Mr. J. R. Holbert, BRANCHESIAT 7) R mM \ reading. Better 
until Mr. J. C. Hackleman and Mr. E. M. D. Harrisburg, Pa. Iodianapolis,.Ind. Chicago, fl. Minneapolis, Minn. iy) fi "3 
t paid jracker. A new score card was devel- ° aha, Neb. Peoria, Ill. Syracuse, N. Y. Columbue, Ohio We) Oe ill the coupon 
early : : sect ansas City, Mo. Jackson, Mich. Waterloo, lowa St. Louie, Mo. 4 out now. 
ca oped which embodies the facts which 
ws ais have been gleaned from the root-rot 
pasate studies done in Illinois, and the ear 
oo type which has been worked out at oo \ 
s selk several experiment stations. The ob- on ae 
ion servations of many practical farmers The New Idea Spreader C 
mye thruout the corn belt were also given Coldwater, Ohio 
me ‘| serious consideration. ae me without obli- ’ 
ue The details of the score card will be : 
lege published in the near future. As epeeding the Farm.” 7 
ut the worked out at present, the corn will be Namoand addrese of nearest 
nough judged under three main divisions. The a 
, there first of these divisions will be the be 
; er general appearance. Under this head Street or R.F.D 
nee will be considered all the diseased con- _ 
‘ a ditions that can be detected by a phy- State 
; wine nay é xamination of the corn. A num- 
a: nN of the points in the old score card detecting diseased conditions. Thirty- | Galesburg, Illinois; J. C. Hackleman, | in the right direction and that the 
>» Just od — aed modified form under five points are assigned to this divi- | University of Illinois, Urbana, or J. | time is ripe for holding such a show. 
nil a8 cading. Forty-five points have | sion. The third division of the score | R. Holbert, Bloomington, Illinois. The corn will be judged by a com- 
ancial assigned to this division. The | card considers the individual excel- Many agencies are codperating to | mittee consisting of a representative 
ohtem cond division has to do with the ger- | lence. A few points which now appear | make this corn show one of the agri- | of the United States Department of 
mont? eget record. A duplicate test of | on the old score card will be consid- | cultural events of the winter. Among | Agriculture, the University of Illinois 
move a each ear will be made. ered in this division. Entries must be | those who have given the show their | and the Illinois Corn Breeders’ Asso 
. all ns will be done under the supervi- | at Bloomington not later than Decem- | hearty endorsement are scientists, | ciation. This show will be held in 
apne "i nln J. R. Holbert, at Blooming- | ber 15, 1920. practical farmers, corn breeders and | Galesburg, Illinois, the first week in 
oul ~» ape inois, who has found the ger- Inquiries relative to this show may | farm advisers. The men canvassed on | January. The show will be the first of 
Nation test a very valuable aid in ° be addressed to E. M. D. Bracker, at | the proposition state that it is a step | its kind ever held in the United States. 
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The Thanksgiving Dinner 

Shall we have turkey for Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner? To be sure, turkey will be 
on the Thanksgiving dinner table, tho 
it be only pictured turkey place cards. 
Since the day of the first Thanksgiv- 
ing, when our forefathers ate wild tur- 
key and gave thanks, the turkey has 
been the emblem of Thanksgiving Day. 

Much of the turkey served in hotels 
on Thanksgiving Day is roast pork 
Served with dressing and cranberry 
sauce, it is not easy to detect the dif- 
ference 

Let us start our 
turkey or roast pork 


menu with roast 


To be sure, most 


menus for Thanksgiving begin with 
soup, but if the object of the soup is 
to tempt the appetite and tone up the 
stomach for the coming feast, the tan- 
talizing smell of the Thanksgiving din- 
ner ha already don that, and if, on 
the contrary, the object of the soup is 
to satisfy in part and so make naller 
demand on the Thanksgiving dinner 
we don't want soup. The increase in 
service and in the number of dishes to 
be washed when soup i erved, and 
the difficulty in keeping the meal hot 
are other reasons for omittgng soup 
from the Thanksgiving feast 

We would like mashed potatoes 
Sweet potatoes and turnips—too many 
vegetables for an ordinary meal, but 
not for Thanksgiving, when the bulk 
of vegetable foods is needed to prevent 
overeating of the heavy Thanksgiving 


meat and rich desserts. 

salad is especially 
salad be- 
Cranberries, of 


Apple and celery 
appropriate for the 
cause it is not heavy. 
course, served 


course 


are 


To some pumpkin pie and 
doughnuts spell Thanksgiving; to oth 
ers, mince pie: to others, plum pud 
ding. Whatever is the traditional dish 
in the family Thanksgiving should be 


served each year. 


people, 


About Feet 


In a department store recently we 
saw two business men gravely watch- 
ing the feet of the women who swarmed 
into the store. From their comments 
we judged they had been assigned to 
count the types of shoes women wear 
and classify them. 

A movement is on foot to clothe the 
feet of women in more sensible shoes, 
and shoe men are eager to know what 
the women will buy. 

One of the most helpful demonstra- 
tions at the Iowa State Fair was the 
lectures by Miss Wilde, foot specialist, 
on the care of the feet and the proper 
shoes to wear. Miss Wilde is the head 
of the physical department of the Y. 
W.C. A. She represents one of four- 
teen organizations that have united in 
a big world movement to promote 
health in women. 

Heretofore the emphasis has been 
placed on healing the sick. Now we 
are trying to place the emphasis on 
keeping the well in good health. When 
the feet are sick, the body is sick, and 
one’s efficiency is about twenty-five 
per cent of normal. Our hair comes 
and goes, and our teeth come and go, 
but our feet must stand by us to the 
last, and miserable support they give 
if we have abused them with tight 
shoes, high heels and pinched toes. Our 
feet are meant to serve. Miss Wilde 
told us the shoe should be narrow on 
the heel with a long arch and a narrow 
transverse arch, and a straight line on 
the inside of the foot. A shoe that is 
shaped right will be on a line with a 
straight mark, will be broad across the 
ball of the foot, and flexible in the 
middle. If we can’t use the transverse 
arches of the feet, our feet are crippled. 

“The friendly call of the free-foot- 








' 





ed” was Miss Milde’s invitation to wo- 
men to join the ranks of sensible shoe 
buyers. She did not advise arch sup- 
ports; on the contrary, she advised 
getting rid of these crutches, buying 
sensible shoes and developing the mus- 
cles of the feet by foot exercises. Go- 
ing on tiptoe is one, pointing the toe 
and making circles with the foot was 
another. Bad feet are the easy road 
to poor health, we are told. 

“Educate women and educate shoe 
manufacturers,” she advised. “Get ten 
women to go into a shoe store and ask 
for the sensible shoe that is built on 
right lines. To buy high-heeled, point- 
ed for the growing girl is a 
crime.” 

Young mothers were relieved to hear 
from this specialist that all babies 
walk bow-legged at first. As they grow 
more proficient in walking, the feet 
straighten. 


shoes 


Chemistry in the Kitchen 


This is the title of an article in The 
Literary Digest, commenting on an 
editorial in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering While the talk on “the 
coérdination of fats, proteins and car- 


bohydrates into a balanced ration” 


may be omitted, the following is of in- 
terest to us: 

“We know a man of science engaged 
in research whose salary was not in- 


creased in accord with the increase in 


living costs, and the problem of main- 
taining himself, his wife and four chil- 
dren became a serious one. Fortunate- 
ly, his wife had a scientific turn of 
mind and had been thru a course of 
domestic science, so together they be- 
gan to balance their rations from a 
chemical standpoint They prepared 


the amounts actually needed, and dis- 
covered that it was less than had been 
their custom, and at first they felt 
themselves on short rations A few 
weeks’ experience, however, taught 
them that they were eating all they 
needed, and this soon became all they 


wanted, while the health of the family 
improved. 


‘Then came the development of the 


of 


art as such, the use of herbs many 

which were unfamiliar, a happy diver- 
sity of flavors, and a much broader 
field from which to keep up a constant 
change in things eaten than before. 
[It is true that this man and his wife 
are persons of rare and even unusual 


intelligence, and the results are what 
we may expect from the application of 
brains and intelligence to any prob- 
lem.” 


Fruit Cake Sides 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“I would like to have a fruit cake recipe 
if you have one you can publish in the 
next paper.” 

We are glad to give the recipe, but it is 
not possible for us to publish recipes in 
this department the week following the 
request When prompt response is de- 
sired, enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope 

Fruit Cake—Cream 2 cups of butter, add 
2 cups of sugar gradually and beat thor- 
oly. Separate the yolks and whites of 12 
eggs. Beat the yolks until lemon colored, 
and the whites until stiff and dry, and 
add to the sugar and butter. Mix and sift 
4 cups of flour, 2 teaspoons of cinnamon, 
% teaspoon each of nutmeg, allspice and 
mace, one-third cup with which 
to dredge the fruit, then add the rest to 
the and butter mixture Seed and 
cut into small pieces 2% pounds of raisins, 
14 pound currants, slice very thin and cut 


reserve 


Sugar 


into stripe 1 pound citron hop finely 1 
pound of figs and 1 pound of almonds 
dredge with the one-third cup flour and 
add to the cake, with 2 tablespoonfuls 
lemon juice and \ cup grapejuice, or fruit 
juice Mix well and steam hours, then 
bake 114 hours in a slow oven; or bake 4 
hours in a slow oven. Steamed cake 
seems richer. 

From this rich, and rather expensive 
cake for special occasions we drop to the 
follow cheap but good fruit cake 
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you buy it. 
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First: It is sold at a mod- 
erate price. You save when 


Second: It has more than the 
ordinary leavening strength, 
therefore, you use less. 


Third: There are no fail- 
ures—it always makes 
a gi most palatable of 


Fourth: It is used by mil- 
lions of housewives—leading 
domestic science teachers 
and cooking experts. 


eit 


the 
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Fifth: Tt is the best Baking 
Powder that can be produced. Was 
given highest awards at World’s 

Pure Food Exposition, Chicago;Paris 
Exposition, Paris, France. 
Sixth: Wt contains only such 


ingredients as have been officially 
approved by the United States Food 


Authorities. 


cost, 





The finest quality Baking 
Powder—at the most economical 
“The Biggest Bargain That 
Goes into the Kitchen Today.” 


Pound can of Calumet contains full 


BAKING 
a Oh AD) 8 S| 


Calumet 
Nut Cookie 
Recipe 
—4 cup butter, 
¥, cup sugar, 2 
eggs, % cup 
flour, 1 level tea- 
spoon Calumet 
Baking Powder, 
¥% cup chopped 
nuts, 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice, 





16 oz. Some baking powders come in 


Then mix in the 





12 oz. instead of 160z.cans. Be sure 


regular way. 























you get a pound when you want it. 


Bre SoS 











cups” of 
table- 


Salt 


Canadian War Cake—Two 
brown sugar, 2 cups hot water, 4 
spoons of lard, 1 teaspoon each of 
cloves, 1 cup of raisins Boil 
5 minutes after they begin bubbling 
n cold add 3 cups of flour 2 tea 
spoons soda dissolved in 1 teaspoon hat 
water Bake in two loaves in moderate 
oven 1% hours 


cinnamon 
for 
Whe 


and 





Recipes Recommended by a 


Subscriber 
Mrs. A. K. writes: 
“I would like to see all of these recipes 


in print, for they are all good: 

“Corn Bread—One cup of yellow corn 
meal, one cup of flour, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, salt, a pinch of soda 
one egg, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
bacon fat, and sweet milk to make a thin 
batter 

“Dressing for Apple Salad—Two eggs 
one-half teaspoonful of mustard, five ta- 


blespoonfuls of vinegar, six tablespoonfuls 
of water, a little butter, and a pinch of 
salt 

“Chop one large or two small onions 
finely and mix thru baked beans. Make a 
dressing of one egg, one cup of vinegar, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of mustard and a dash of cayenne 
pepper. Cook the dressing. and when done 
stir thoroly with the beans and onions 

“When boiling dry beans of any kind, 
they are greatly improved if potato water 
is added to the boiling water. 

“When making gravy and you have no 
miik on hand, add potato water.” 





Let Us Give Thanks 


“Labor is given to us. 








Let us give thanks! 
Power worketh thru us; 
Let us give thanks! 
Not what we have 
speak a slave) 
Not for the garnering, 
Grateful we sing 
But for the mighty thing we must do tra- 
Va ne 
For our is and for our strength, 
For the journey and its length 
For o less eagerness 
For ou weariness 
For Thee, f Thee, O Father, 
Let 1 give thanks!” 
—Shaemus QO. Sheel in The Forum 
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Aspirin 


Always 


say *“Bayer”’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen 


uine Aspirin 


prescribed by physi 


cians for 21 years and proved safe 


by millions. 


Aspirin is the 


trade mark of Bayer 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicy'ica 


Directions in package. 


Mant 
id. 








chop your mest. 
on choppe! 
bolted on board, $5. 
deliv’d to your home. 
Remmel Mfg. Co. 


Dep. 4 Kewaskum, Wis 





e CHOP: MEAT BY -POWER®% 
Attach the Remmel “BEATS ALL” Power Mest 
Chopper Attachment to your Enterprise Meat Chop- 
per No. 22 and let your gas engine or electric motor 


r. Price complete, + (Pat.applied fer) 


ves work—puts no extra strain 
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You Can’t Buy 
Better COFFEE! 


Chocolate Cream 
Coffee is our finest 
blend. Today it’s as 
“rich and mellow” 
in flavor as at any 
time in the past. If 
you’ve ever tasted 
it you know what 
that means. Al- 
though good coffees 
are scarce, by means 
of some fortunate 
purchases we have 
been able to keep up 
the quality. For folks 
who want real good 
coffee—at most 
stores. 


In six-pound 
useful pails 
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It Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 

/ spoonful to each gal- 

| lon of winter cream 

and out of your 

churn comes butter 

of golden June shade 

to bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
““Golden Shade’’ in 
your butter all the 
year round. Stand- 
ard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely 
Meets all food laws, State and 
Used by all large creameries. 








vegetable. 
National. 


Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





ya FEE TRY) 


am. ety 
petition On 
high evade B indoor Chemi- 
cal Torlets; the most modern, up- 
to-date home convenienee ever devi- 
sed. Write today for our ridiculously 
low price on this scientifically de- 
signed and handsomely constructed 


CHICAGO fortet 
80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
No strings attached to this wnheard 


Of liberaloffer. If not satisfied 
>: “pte it = we will pay 


<a health com- 
fort, convenzence and 
sanitation to your 

home. Write at once 


" Chicago al penne 
lA an 
LOW PRice C+! 


BARN PAINT, $1.35 PER GALLON 


factory ana eson all paints. We guar- 

freight. 
Dep't W 
Indiana 


























the quality We pay the 


FRANKIE. IN COLOR WORKS, 


Frankiin, 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address. 





Address ail orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wa.vaozs’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 








No. 8862—Ladies’ 
36, 40 and 44 inches, 
diagram to the right shows the 
in one piece, 

No. 9$798—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches, bust measure. A 
most attractive autumn frock may be de- 
veloped from this design, which adheres to 
rather loose, straight lines 

No. 9349-—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 34 inches, waist measure. Pockets are 
set in at the sides and trimmed with 
large laps of self material 

No. 8763—Child’s Pajamas—Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. This dainty 
sleeping garment of batiste features an 
Empire waist line and round neck 

No. 9812—Child’s One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 2 to 10 years A practical tub 
frock, appropriate for school, is shown 
developed in linen 


Apron—Cut in sizes 
bust measure The 
apron cut 
which simplifies the making. 





The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion magazine. 


One Loaf for Two 


A bride writes: 

“Please give us a recipe for one loaf of 
bread. While my oven is hot, I like to 
bake brown bread, white bread and bis- 
cuits, and one white loaf is enough.” 

For one loaf, take one cup of scalded 
milk or half milk and half water, one t:- 
blespoonful of lard, two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
yeast cake dissolved in one-foutrh cup of 
water, and about three cups of flour. 
Dissolve yeast cake in lukewarm water. 
Scald the milk and pour over the sugar. 
When lukewarm add the dissolved yeast 
cake Begin to add the flour gradually 
and beat well. When of the consistency of 
good pancake batter, let rise till light. 
Then add the salt and the melted lard. If 
the salt is put in with the sugar, the 
batter is slow in rising Add flour to 
make a stiff, elastic dough, not too hard. 
Let rise again, knead down, and let rise 
the second time. Then make into a loaf 
and when double in size bake. 

Graham bread may be made by this 
recipe by working graham flour into the 
batter when ready to knead into a af. 
This should be much softer than when the 
white flour is used. 

It is worth while to make some sweet 
biscuit with the white bread dough. To 
make these, have a mixture of one table- 
spoonful of melted butter to one cup of 
sugar and a generous sprinkling of cinna- 
mon, in a pan. Shape small rolls and turn 





over in this mixture till thoroly coated. 
Put in buttered pan as usual, and when 
light and just ready for the oven, pour 


er till it comes up well 
These are fine with 


boiling water ov 
around the biscuit. 
coffee, 

















the year. 





that we are after. 


in lowa, 


right, and we sell right. 








Buy Groceries by Mail 
From the Red Ball 


A large number of farm folks answered our full 
age advertisement in the Oct. 22d issue of Wallaces’ 
te Many of them have already sent us orders, 
and we know the result will be that they will be so 
well pleased with the groceries we offer them, and 
with the money saving prices we ask, 
will have their business week after week, all through 


If you were not one of those who answered our 
advertisement, send us today a list of the groceries 
you will need for the next month, and allow us to 
quote you a price thereon. 
you money on good groceries, and that it will be 
to your advantage to place your order with us. 


We give our customers the benefit of our ex- 
ceptional facilities for buying, by making the price 
as low, as good groceries can be bought and sold for. 
It is the regular business of Wallaces’ 
We have twenty-seven large stores 
a wholesale house in Des Moines, and we 
do the biggest grocery business in Iowa. 
A big dollars’ value for 
every dollar you spend with us, is our motto. 


Send us today a list of the things you need, 


we will send you a quotation by return mail, with a 
copy of our catalog. We can save you money. 
Address 


Red Ball Chain Stores 


Mail Order Department, 317 W. Second Street 
Des Moines, lowa 
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know we can save 








Farmer readers 








We buy 
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What the Hand Said 


The Welfare Society of 
the following poem with the 


Chicago uses 
illustration 


of a child's hand, to interest children in 
food 
“Finger one says: ‘Give me milk, at least 


a pint a day.’ 
Finger two says, 
well, I pray.’ 
Finger three says, 
you please, 
An done likes pinach, onions, 
carrots, beans or peas.’ 
Finger four says, ‘Apples, prunes or other 
fruit I wish.’ 

Finger five ‘Soft-cooked egg, 
piece of meat or fish.’ 

Baby’s hand says, ‘Don’t forget to give 
me these each day, 

To help me grow up well and strong, to 
run and work and play.’ ” 


‘Cereal, too, and cook it 


‘Vegetable; potato, if 
squash, or 


Says or a 





Canning Sweet Potatoes 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give me a recipe for 
canning sweet potatoes?’ 

Pare the sweet potatoes either before 
or after boiling till they are almost ten- 
der, but not overcooked. While still hot 
pack in hot, sterilized jars, and when the 
jar is full, pour over them a thin syrup 
of water and sugar, or if you have meat 
broth, the hot broth Put a new rubber 
om each can, and preferably a new Hd; 
fasten on the lid as for ecold-pack canning, 
loosely, and process as usual. Hot salted 
water may be used instead of the broth 
or syrup The jars should lack half an 
inch of being full when the lids go on. 
If a pressure cooker is used, half an hour 
at 20 pounds pressure is needed. For cold 
pack, two hours after boiling begins. Re- 
move cans and tighten lids. 





Hotel Register 


The game of ‘Hotel Register” is fun for 
the family. The game consists in finding 
a set of names like an entry in a hotel 
register, the last one of which is a perfect 
pun: 

Mr. and Mrs. Horn and A. Short Horn, 

Mr. and Mrs. Du Roc and Family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mer and J. Far Mer. 

Amos Quito and Wife 

Master Mike Robe and 
Septic. 


Miss Ann T, 














50 Save This 
#~ Fur Coat 


Here is real value. 

fm Cold weather comfort in a 
fur overcoat that you would 
pay $40 to $65 for at any 
store. But when you fur- 
nish us the hide, we tan 
it and make the coat 
complete for only $26.50. 
Double breasted, close 
quilted lining, leather pro- 
tectors under arms, big, 
roomy sieeves, knit wind 
protector. Just the coat 
you need in coldest weath- 
er. And it can be made 
from a hide that would 
bring you only $4 to $5. 
Don’t sell your hide. Let 


us tan it. 


FREE 


Book on Hides Tanned 
Every farm home should 
have this new Globe Book 
of styles on custom tanned 
fur overcoats for men and 
fur robes, ete., 


women 
made 


gre coats oe ‘women made 

horse and cow hides. 
Gicde eae 

@LOBE TANNING Co. 
284 S. E. 4st St. 
Gee Motnes, lowa 








Hibbin Ba Ba Coals 





— Sheep Lined 
Caution Coatbe ie: chin io teens 





Foreign Skins are filnt dried for 
economy with all nature’s oil extract 
The tanning goes used to make them 


pliable soon t and [i f coats 

Saisie thnk opes betendieiade 

‘The reason domestic skins are so pliable and 
moreso with use is al Oi. 

















~ KODAK FINISHING 


Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old treasured pic- 
tures our specialty. Prices on application. Special 
Offer: We will finish one roll film (not pack), any 
size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 25c with order. 
Money hack If we fall to please Send wert fim, 
signing your name and add: MOREAL F ‘°H- 
INGS Vie , itnnea,olfa, Mian, 
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(Ohe CHENEY 


ALL MUSIC FINDS PULL AND TRUE EXPRESSION IN ITS MELLOW TONES 


| 














ow, ee oe - GP. OP, 
A VIOLIN’S Resonance in Che Che ney 


Tue essential principles of violin construction are found in 
the resonator of each Cueney. The form, the wood, the prin- 
ciple are identical. And so the true mellow tonal beauty of 





that wonderful instrument—the violin —is a distinctive 
feature of THe Cueney’s musical quality. 


OMPANY CHICAGO 
EF EVERYWHERE 
ed eff to meet the tre 4 lemand tor Cheney Phonographa, 
i 1 marketing, we now feel ia 


pment plans f their f re r " 
e trade an uninterrupted supply of Cheney instruments at all times. 




















Just Like Dad’s! 


ERE’S the cold weather coat that boy of yours 
needs — sturdy, stron}, warm, and light in 
weight. Made like dad’s, from selected woolskins 
tanned to the softness of chamois. Stands the 
roughest kind of going; makes clothes money go farther. 


Keeps the boy protected while 
Elisworth 


playin}, out of doors—and at 
Sheepskin-lined Coats 


school; safeZuards his health. 
High, warm fur collar fits snuj, around 
the neck; warm wool knitted wristlets 
give added protection. 

You'll find the Ellsworth Sheepskin- 
lined Coat the most economical and 
comfortable coat you can buy. Smart, 
snappy and full of style, yet wears 
like iron. 





Sold only through dealers. 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send us his name. 


Ellsworth & Thayer 
Mf} . Co. 
Dept. 30. Milwaukee, 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog i)lustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, fil. 





FOUR LITTLE FARMERS 


Lost IN THE LEAVES 


5 ee oe J 


I O YOU remember corn husking 

time? How Tommy spoiled Hired 
Man’s razor? And how the ducks ate 
his dinner? Well, the husking was fin- 
ished in due season. With very little 
help from Tommy, tho. And then 
Grandma suggested they rake leaves 
for beading. “I was in the woods a 
f2w Gays ago,” she told the four; “and 
the pine needles and leaves were as 
thick as they could be—all the animals 
will thank you when the cold winter 
comes, for a good store of bedding, 
and I'll put up an extra good, big 
dinner for you if you’ll rake the leaves 
and put them in bags.” “And I,” said 


Hired Man, “will come for you in 
the afternoon with the big wagon, so 
you fill all the bags you can find.” 
“Hurray for a good time!” shouted 
Tommy. “But I tell you, Hired Man,” 
he boasted; “our big wagon won’t hold 
all the leaves we'll get, so you'd bet- 
ter hire lots of wagons.” Then Tom- 
my saw a funny twinkle in Hired 
Man’s eyes, and he hustled away in 
search of bags. You see, he was 
afraid that Hired Man was remem- 
bering his boast that he’d husk all 
the corn in the field in a morning. 
He piled up all the bags he could 
find. And he said to Little John: 


“Why, there’s not more’n a dozen 
bags here. I don’t know what we'll 
do less Cook ‘lows us to empty one 
of the big feather beds and use that 
for a bag.” Luckily, Cook was in the 
hay loft getting onions, and she heard 
Tommy’s remark. And she was per- 
fectly scandalized, and ordered Tommy 
sharply to be off for his leaves. “And 
if I ever catch you tampering with my 
feather beds, young man!” So Tommy 
and John hurried their bags out of 
the barn as fast as they could. And 
they almost ran into Flossie, who was 
carrying a covered basket. And Hardy, 
who had a basket in one hand and a 


—— «1 — 


pail in the other. And away they went, 
singing and laughing and_ shouting. 
And Grandma said to Cook, who had 
just come to the kitchen with her bas- 
ket of onions: “Bless their little 
hearts, children will be children.” But 
Cook only said, “Humph!” Tommy 
vowed she had never been a child. 
The woods were sunshiny and beauti- 
ful. And the squirrels chattered in 
the tree-tops, while the children raked 
underneath. And in a remarkably 





short time there was an enormous | 
ready for the bags. And how ecarefy 
they did have to be, to be sure. F 
a fuzzy brown caterpillar with bla 
trimmings had to be removed 
the leaves. “I never saw so many 
these dear little caterpillars ir 
life!” said Flossie. ‘And if we 
them home in the leaves they 
lost from their families forev« 
do be careful, children.” Then Da 
Longlegs! They were just « 
where. And there were ants bj 
millions. Of course . 


— 
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their homes dared not be disturbed 
But at last the bags were all filled. 
And what do you suppose was in the 
last one? You’d never guess, s 
just have to tell you. You see, Tommy 
was very tired and sleepy when the 
leaves were all raked, and he crawled 
into the very last bag of all for a nap. 
What a funny thing to do! And by 
and by Hired Man came with the big 
wagon. And no Tommy anywlicre. 
And Hired Man was so disappointed 
because he had bought a treat f 
children, for he was so glad they 
paid for his razor and overalls. Ther 


<< 

=—— =- 
was the prettiest candy cane and the 
dearest little candy basket for each. 
They were all disappointed, and a lit- 
tle frightened. Hired Man said that 
they had better hurry home, for Tom- 
my might have gone ahead. But no 
Tommy ran to meet them when they 
tumbled off the wagon in the barn 

yard. Hired Man carried the | 

of leaves to the barn—and the |! 
hunted thru the house. All at once 
there came a yell from the barn. And 
another and another. And Hired Man 
and every one ran. The sound came 
from the topmost bag of leaves. Hired 
Man hauled it down and untied the 
string. And out rolled a very fright 


ened Tommy. “Well, I vum!” ex 
claimed Hired Man: “I wondered why 
that bag wasn’t tied—and I tied her 
tight. Little more an’ you'd slept In 
the barn all night.” And Hired Man 
slapped Tommy on the back with one 
hand“and gave him his candy cane 
and basket with the other. And then 
Tommy gave a joyful squeal—his 
troubles all forgotten. And they ran 
to the house, and even Cook was glad 
to see Tommy again. Tommy knew 
that she was glad to see him, because 
she put an extra spoonful of maple 
syrup on his cakes 
at supper. 
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F Our Sabbath School 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Lesson 





the quarterly reviews. 





: Except when announcement {fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
essons are as they were made originally,by Henry Wallace, with such slight c/\nges as may occa- 
nally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This Statement may not always apply to 


juced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 





How Jesus Was Received 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 28, 1920. Matthew, J1 
and 12. Printed, Matthew, 11:1-6, 16- 
19, 25-30; 12:14.) 


“And it came to pass, when Jesus 
had finished commanding his twelve 
disciples, he departed thence to teach 
and preach in their cities. (2) Now 
when John heard in the prison ihe 
works of the Christ, he sent by his 
disciples, (3) and said unto him, Art 
thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another? (4) And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Go and tell John the 
things which ye hear and see: (5) the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have _ good tidings 
preached to them. (6) And blessed is 
he, whosoever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 

“(16) But whereunto shall I liken 
this generation? It is like unto chil- 
dren sitting in the market places, who 
call unto their fellows (17) and say, 
We piped unto you, and-ye did not 
dance: ‘We wailed, and ye did not 
mourn. (18) For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they say, He 
hath a demon. (19) The Son of man 
came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold, a gluttonous man and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners! And wisdom is justified by 
her works. 

“(25) At that season Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou didst 
hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them 
unto babes: (26) yea, Father, for so it 
is well-pleasing in thy sight. (27) All 
things have been delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no one knoweth the 
Son, save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to re- 
veal him. (28) Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. (29) Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. (30) For 
my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light 

“(14) But the Pharisees 
and took counsel against 
they might destroy him.” 

How long John the Baptist had been 
in prison we do not know, probably 
from about the time Jesus began his 
Work in Capérnaum. Jesus, the miracle 
worker, his own cousin, made no effort 
to liberate him, nor, so far as we know, 
did He refer to the matter in any way 
Whatever. Outwardly He appeared in- 
different, while all Galilee was moved. 
John, no doubt, chafed under the cruel 
Wrong We could scarcely expect a 
man of the free, open country to have 
as strong faith and clear vision after 
languishing for some time in prison for 
righteousness’ sake; and if John under 
these conditions for a time doubted 
Whether Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah, as he had believed and an- 
hounced, he would be but human. 

Notice that it is not said that when 
John had heard in prison of the works 
of Jesus, but of “the works of the 
Christ,” the Messiah, he sent by his 
disciples and inquired, ‘Art thou he 
that cometh (the Messiah), or look we 
for another?” Some have held, and par- 
ticularly the ancient expositors, that 
John had not the slightest doubt him- 
Self, but that his disciples had, and that 
it was for their sake that the message 
Was ent. If so, however, Jesus would 
likely have replied to them and not to 


out, 
how 


went 
him, 





John, as He did. It must be remem- 
bered that Jesus had not as yet at this 
time in Galilee announced distinctly 
His Messiahship, altho He had implied 
His divinity, probably on account of 
the danger, should He do so at this 
stage of His ministry, of a political 
revolution in His favor. In fact, we 
know this move was made shortly af- 
terward, and Jesus went and hid Him- 
self, lest they should try to make Him 
king. Evidently, He thought the time 
to emphasize His Messiahship had not 
yet arrived. 

He does not answer the question 
now in plain terms, but does answer it 
in a way that John would understand. 
He that day wrought a number of mir- 
acles, that John’s disciples might see 
for themselves. Doubtless they had 
heard, while mingling with the disci- 
ples and the multitude, of many more. 
He then said to these disciples of John: 
Go and tell John what you have seen 
and heard. The blind are seeing; the 
deaf are hearing. Do not forget to tell 
him that the poor are having good tid- 
ings preached to them. He knew that 
John knew the Scriptures, and would 
interpret Isaiah, 61:1-3, as Jesus had 
done some time before in the syna- 
gogue in Galilee. Thus John had the 
question answered for him, and with 
an intimation, in some sense a mild re- 
buke similar to that which He had 
given His mother and brethren a few 
days before, that the time had not yet 
come for Him to make a full public 
statement of His Messiahship. 

The messengers, the disciples and no 
doubt others, evidently believed that 
John was losing faith in Jesus, and 
was in danger of stumbling (not of ‘“‘be- 
ing offended” according to the old ren- 
dering) from a lack of understanding 
of the true mission of Christ. And so 
after John’s disciples had departed, 
Jesus said in effect What did you 
find when you went to the wilderness 
to see John? Did you find a man who 
did not know his own mind? A reed 
shaken as the wind blows? Did yougo 
out to hear a well-dressed court preach- 
er, who said what would please the au- 
dience? You will find plenty of them 
in the palaces of kings; but John was 
not that kind of a man. But what did 
you see? A true prophet, the last of the 
prophets of your fathers, and the 
greatest of them all, because the last 
and the one nearest the kingdom; for 
he was indeed the messenger of whom 
Isaiah spoke, who was to prepare the 
way of the Lord. He was the true Elias 
of whom Malachi, the last prophet, 
spoke. He came in the spirit and in 
the power of Elijah; and yet, great as 
he was, “he that is least in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he.” 

In what sense? Certainly not person- 
ally. It can hardly be said that in spir- 
itual power John was greater than 
Moses or David or Isaiah, nor greater 
in his intellectual range than Solomon. 
Still less could it be said that the hum- 
blest believer ever since was a bigger 
and better man personally than John. 
His superiority evidently lay in his 
standing or position—the last of the 
old dispensation, but not entering into 
the full blessing of the new; looking 
for the Messiah of his people, but not 
as yet in the full enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom; and destined to pass 
away before the Messiah should be 
fully revealed; as Jesus said afterward 
the friend of the bridegroom, “rejoic- 
ing greatly at the bridegroom’s voice,” 
they of the kingdom, the members of 
His spiritual body, the bride. The allu- 


sion here is evidently to Zechariah, 
12:8, where, when speaking of the 


kingdom of the Messiah, tt is said, “he 








Let Your 
Own Eyes Decide 


Study these pictures carefully. They show why 
Carbide Gas is used on more than 300,000 farms 
in preference to all other forms of lighting. 


1 An oil lamp flame; large, wasteful, dim and smoky, 
ie consumes much of the life-giving oxygen from the 
air. Has an unpleasant smell and discharges soot 
into the room. The clipping shows how ordinary 
newspaper type looks to normal eyes by lamp- 

light at a distance of 12 feet. 

9. The Colt Carbide Gas Flame. Note its small size 
Consumes far less oxygen than an oil flame. It is 
economical, bright, smokeless and odorless; gives 
the nearest light to actual sunlight—ten times as 
efficient as lamplight. The clipping shows how 
ordinary newspaper type looks to normal eyes by 
Colt light at a distance of 12 feet. 





CARBIDE LIGHTING AND COOKING PLANTS 


furnish this remarkable light to every room in the 
house and to barns and outbuildings too. Just a 
twist of the fingers—no matches needed—no more 
filling and trimming lamps. 

Colt Carbide Gas is easily made right at home. It 
gives a hot cooking flame when you need it. It 
keeps the kitchen cool and clean and supplies a 
self-heating flat iron. 

The Colt Plant is easily installed and requires 
It is economical, efficient 








scarcely any attention. 
and dependable. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
New Yorx Crry, N. Y. 


30 East 42Nnp Sr. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Send to the ¥ 
Factory Yourself 


SAVE 25% TO 40% 


No matter where you buy 
your stove, some one must 
send the order to the factory. 
Why not send your order to 
the factory yourself and save 

. from 25 ta40 per cent? That’s 
exactly what youdo 

when you get “A- 


* 
Write for the Kalamazoo Catalog 
and learn what you can save on stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
cream separators, washing machines, sanitary indoor 


closets, etc. Our 300,000 satisfied customers sa 
beat Kalamazoo for quality, quick service and 
catalog and save money this winter. 


Ask tor Catalog No.116 a r 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. Be@aceu lev iveVaus 


Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. (eam Direct to You 


that you can not 
iw prices. Send for 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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$5.00 cash and a new pair of shoes will be given 
to the wearer who finds paper in the heels, coun- 
ters, insoles or outsoles of any shoes made by us, 
bearing the above trade-mark. 


For the children, particularly, you should insist on Friedman- 
Shelby “All-Leather” Shoes, because nothing but leather-built 
shoes will stand the hard knocks that the little folks give them 
day after day. Men, too, know what leather means in footwear 
and women are gaining a keener appreciation every day. Fried- 
man-Shelby “All-Leather” Shoes are made in a wide variety of 
styles and prices, for all the family. Just ask your shoe dealer, 


“It Takes Leather to Stand Weat. 


Sod 


"OR WOMEN, 


Friedman- Shelby 


ALL:LEATHE 


SHOES 








FINISH HOGS FOR MARKET 


—by cooking potatoes, pumpkins and other feed. If 
the market on potatoes is off, cook and feed to sell 
at a profit. 
Also use Hudson Cookers for boiling spray 
mixture, canning, scalding hogs 
and poultry, or for wash-day 
and cleaning dairy utensils. 
Heat quickly—burn 
or i 












Hudson 
Cookers will exactly 
meet your needs. 


HUDSON Round Stove and Kettle Style. 


Heavy Jacket, carefully made and framed. Lug 
handles on sides. Best gray iron removable kettle with extra heavy 
bottom. Should last forever. Made in four sizes—40 to 80 gallons. 


MODOC Big capacity Cooker at a low price. One- 

piece furnace style with 20-gauge galva- 

nized steel Beller Direct application of heat gives quick 

results. Three sizes—60 to 120 gallons. 
Get the Cooker you need from 


or write today for catalog. 
Hudson Mfg. Co., 









HUDSON 


dealer 


7 FEED» 
COOKERS 


, Dept. 107, Minneapolis, 


HUDSOb 






































At a Cost of 1c a Cord! pays size log at the rate of a foot a minute. 


of ten men. As easily 

Send today for Big Special Offer and Low | moved from log to log or cut to cut as an 
Direct Price on the OTTAWA, the One- en ate Frost Proof sd 
Man Saw, the first made and sold direct ne has balanced crank shaft—pulls over 
from factory to user. Greatest ~ ee <a Magneto equipped; no batteries 
and money-maker ever invented. Special Clutch lever controll- 
ed enables you 


tostartand stop saw “with en- 

OI TAWA [OG SAW. ne runni Tasematle Speed 
nen or. Tang to move, costs 

Cuts Down Trees—Saws Legs By Power — to ft tay = Fane sa net yp 
mille and other mac Pulley furnished. 


Cash or Easy Payments itond direct 


30 D Days s Trial No Nowalting —vo a delay. cams 
w your 
“for iteelf as tv) you use use it. 10-YEAR GUARAN 
See the OTTAWA at work on your farm once 
and Se Se give it op. Thousands in use, 
@ booster. -sawe 3 other on the 
market. Bend today for FREE BOOK and Special Offer. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2165 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 





















that is feeble among them at that ia 
shall be as David.” We get the best 
view of the passage from its repetition 
in Luke, 16:16: “The law and the 
prophets were until John.” He stood 
midway between the old and the new. 
Since that time the kingdom of heaven 
is preached, and all men, not the Jews 
only but the Gentiles as well, rush into 
{t, or as the lesson puts it, “The king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.” In one 
passage the emphasis is placed on the 
multitude seeking to enter, and in the 
other on the earnest desire of the indi- 
vidual. Jesus then assures them again 
that all of the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John; and that if they 
were ready to receive it, this is indeed 
Elias which was to come. Then He im- 
presses these weighty sentences upon 
the minds of His hearers by that phrase 
used so commonly under like circum- 
stances: “He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” In other words: Give 
special attention and careful study to 
what I have just been telling you. 

Then, with a tone of sadness I take 
it, He says: “But whereunto shall I 
liken this generation?” They are like 
children in the market places, calling 
to their fellows and saying: We have 
piped unto you and you did not dance; 
we have wailed and you did not mourn. 
In other words, they were as change- 
able as children, who in their plays 
would say: “Let’s play wedding.” Some 
were not in the humor for doing that, 
and then one who was anxious to have 
play of some sort would say: “Well, if 
wedding won’t do you, let’s play funer- 
al”; but they would not play funeral. 
Then they would not play at all. 

Then He says: John came to you 
neither eating nor drinking; that is, a 
man standing apart, absorbed in his 
mission, and, like all men of that char- 
acter, livng to himself, a solitary man, 
aman whom the world would regard as 
of a gloomy disposition. Of him they 
said: “He hath a demon.” He is pos- 
sessed of a demon, gloomy, morose in 
spirit. He does not understand us; he 
does not know us. 
came both eating and drinking, that is, 
mingling with the common people, ac- 
cepting invitations to their weddings, 
attending their feasts, interested in the 
daily work of their lives, mingling with 
them freely as a man among men, not 
separating Himself from the common 
crowd, engaging in their diversions 
where there was nothing wrong. Then 
they say: “He is a wine-bibber,” goes 
with the common crowd, is a friend of 
the despised publican, associates with 
men and women who have not the en- 
tree into society. What kind of a proph- 
et is this, careless about His company 
and His associations? They were satis- 
fied neither with Jesus nor with John. 

And then He adds: ‘“‘Wisdom is jus- 
tified by her works.” That is, the Di- 
vine wisdom which directed John to do 
his work in his way, the only way in 
which the work of the forerunner 
could be done, and which directed 
Jesus in doing His work in His way, 
the only way that could be done, were 
events in which true wisdom was justi- 
fied. The phrase as found in the paral- 
lel passage in Luke, “Wisdom is justi- 
fied by all her children,” probably re- 
fers to the book of Proverbs, where the 
expression “wisdom” is often used. The 
meaning is that the children of wisdom 
—few in number tho they might be— 
were led in the end to receive and jus- 
tify the wisdom of God, who did these 
things. The “children of wisdom” is 
evidently opposed to the wayward chil- 
dren in the market-place; and this 
leads Jesus to say in the twenty-fifth 
verse of the same chapter: “I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding and 
didst reveal them unto babes”; that is, 
hid them from those who thought 
themselves wise and understanding 
and were making these complaints, and 
revealed them unto babes, despised of 
the learned, but having, nevertheless, 
the true wisdom. And from that day 
to this—and no doubt it will continue 
to the end of time—the secrets of the 


The Son of man | 





Almighty are hidden from those who 
think they are wise and understand. 
ing, and are revealed unto babes—the 
plain, common people. 

Then follows a clear and more dis. 
tinct statement of His mission than He 
had ever uttered in Galilee, namely, 
“All things have been delivered unto 
me by the Father.” And then, No one 
knoweth Christ in all His fullness, byt 
the Father; and no one knoweth the 
Father in His fullness and com, 
ness but the Son and he to whom the 
Son will reveal Him. Saving kn . 
edge of God can be obtained only thry 
faith and fellowship with the Son. Any 
knowledge that we can have of th: 


vine must be thru its manifestation in 
the human, thru someone who ean 
reveal to us truth, justice, mercy 

dom and love by incarnating them in 
himself. Then follows most fittingly 


the invitation to the weary and heavy 
laden to come to Him for rest. As no 
man could be sure that he had kept 
all the requirements of the Jewish law 
it was impossible for the conscientious 
to find rest under this yoke. There 
was no salvation in the works of the 
Jewish law, which Paul described as a 
yoke “which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear.” Therefore, 
Jesus said: I came to reveal to you 
the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man. Thru faith in me and 
the keeping of my commandments you 
may know the Fatker and walk in the 
unclouded light of His countenance. 
“For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light.” In this way, and in this way 
only, can any man find rest for his 
soul, or, as Paul says, “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding.” 





Wheat Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to the matter of wheat 
prices and your comments on the effort 
to get $3 per bushel, will say that I 
don’t think this price is too high I 
have been a tiller of the soil all my 
life, and know something about the 
cost of production. I figure that it cost 
me $34.10 to grow an acre of wheat 
this year, including 6 per cent interest 
on $300 land. The average yield in 
this vicinity the last two years has 
been from three to ten bushels to the 
acre. 

It does seem to me that there is 
something wrong somewhere. There 
is no other business on earth that does 
not figure a profit above production 
cost. The farmer is paid less than 
any day laborer and works longer 
hours. 

You suggest that a $3 price would 
stimulate production and so would do 
harm rather than good. It seems to 
me production has nothing to do with 
influencing the price. The year 1917 
saw the largest corn crop we ever had 
and the price went up to $2.25. The 
1920 crop is not very good, and see 
where the price is now, and it costs 
more to raise corn now than it did 
in 1917. 

J. W. SCOTT 


Yankton County, South Dakota 


Remarks: Our correspondent does 
not seem to realize the size of the 1920 
corn crop. He must remember also 
that prices in 1917 were influenced by 
war.—HEditor. 





Hulling Sweet Clover 


A novel method of hulling sweet clo 
ver is represented from McLean coul 
ty, Illinois. James Gould, a farmer 
near Merna, had a field of sweet clover 
which was so branched and bushy that 
it was practically impossible to feed it 
into a regular clover huller, The s& 
lution of the problem was to place the 
clover hulled alongside of a grain seh 
arator, feed the bundles into the ser 
arator and then shoot the resultin8 
seed, chaff and broken stems and litteT 
into the cylinder of the clover huller. 
This method resulted in an unusually 
clean and quick job of sweet clover 
hulling. 
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cheapest fuel, 36 hours one filling: 
handy valve controls heat for small tanks or 
mild weather; flame can't ol out; no ashes, 
smoke, sparks; heavy rust proof boiler iron in- 
sures a heat; no rivets under water; de- 
pendable, lasts years; fits any tank; pays for 
elf quic 
Farmers wie owned ordinary tank heaters aré 
the men who buy and stick by the “MOLINE.” 


Costs no more than inefficient 


MOLINE HOG WATERERS 
G d heavy gal d steel; non- 

freezing; sanitary; cool in eummer; long 

burning lamp, three styles, Write for prices. 


Farmer Agents) 
ask for spare hour, 
money making plan. 
Get literature, price to-\ 
day! Immediate ship- 
ment direct from fa 
tory. Write. 
MOLINE sate CO: 
nie 


518 Main St., Moline, Mt 





























Get Cash for 
Every Animal 


Even though some die, you are cer- 
tain of a profit if your live stock is 


insured with the American Live 
Stock Insurance Company. 

We have paid thousands of dollars 
to policy holders. No quibbling 
over settlements. 

Hogs, cattle and horses insured in a 
chable company, such as ours, 
bring higher prices at a sale. 
Writing business in lowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. See our agent 
or write direct NOW! 


American Live Stock Ins. Co. 
Home Office, Dept. C, Omaha, Neb. 


Omaha National Bank, Dun 
and Bradstreet 


References : 
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Fish Brand Slicker 


QEALERS EVERYWHERE 
A.J. TOWER COMPANY 
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Great 
en to those afflicted 


tarrahal Deafness, 
or Sunken Drums, 
“~ and 





Hissing Sounds, 


Destroyed Drum 
from Ears, ete. 


Wil son Common Sense Ear Drums 
¢ Wireless Phones for the Ears’ 
but effectively 


ws t 


replace what {fs 





tee « in the natural! ear drums. They are simple 
Wie which the wearer easi{ly fits into the ears 
Whe y are invisible Soft. , kate and mifortabie. 
giving &., ~~ m DE AFNESS, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO.. Incorporated 
38 Int yuthern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Deafness 


help is now being giv- 
with 
deafness or defective hear- 
. ing from causes such as Ca- 
Relaxed 
Roaring 
Per- 
Ne forated, Wholly or Partially 
, Discharge 


’ require no 
lacking or 





10,000 horses suc- 
is il a — y tr eo 
Fle st year wit! 
ming’ 's Fistotor m $2650 a Dettle posteaid. 
nd for + PRE E Vest Pocket Veterinary A 
f ritual and 200 other Horse and Cattle inane 
PLEming Stock ¥ 


NG BROTHERS, 211 Union 
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Lamb Feeding Outlook 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of buying feeder 
lambs at around $12 a hundred and 
feeding them oats at 42 cents a bushel? 
Would it be best to mix corn with the 
oats. When would it be best to sell 
these lambs?” 

Feeder lambs now cost 
much at central markets as the fin- 
ished lambs are selling for. Of course, 
a pound of gain can be put on lambs 
at somewhat less expense than steers, 
but even at that it seems that feeder 
lambs are selling rather high. There 
seems to be a genuine scarcity of 
feeder lambs. For instance, in the 
month of September there was 
shipped out from the Omaha market 
only about one-half many feeder 
lambs as in September of a year ago. 
The shipments during October have 
been more nearly normal, but even at 
that indications are that there are con- 
siderably fewer feeder lambs in the 
country this year than a year ago. 

Oats are a fairly good feed for feed- 
er lambs, but at 42 cents a bushel are 
not as economical as corn when corn 
can be bought for less than 80 cents a 
bushel. We roughly estimate that it 


almost as 


as 





| 


| hay 





Mesey 


ards, Chicago 


takes around 400 pounds of oats and 
500 pounds of hay to produce 100 
pounds of gain on lambs. Under the 
same conditions we would roughly es- 
timate that it would require around 
380 pounds of corn and 450 pounds of 
to put 100 pounds of gain on 
lambs. With the situation as it now 
is, we are not particularly enthusiastic 
about feeding 42-cent oats to lambs. 
We rather incline to the view that it 
would be better either to feed the oats 
in moderate quantities as a substitute 
for bran to milk cows or else to hold 
them for a higher price 


Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“[ have thirty head of 900-pound 
steers which are of good quality and 
are in good flesh at the present time. 
I have on hand a 16x40-foot silo full 
of silage, and fifteen or twenty tons 
of mixed clover and timothy hay. I 


was thinking of starting these cattle 
on feed about December 15, and feed- 
ing them until some time in April. 


What do you think of this plan?” 

Our correspondent has a great abun- 
dance of silage, and we therefore sug- 
gest that he try an average daily ra- 
tion of forty to fifty pounds of silage, 
three or four pounds of hay, what 
straw the cattle care for, two pounds 
of oil meal, and, during the latter part 
of the feeding period, a little shelled 
corn. At the Iowa station this kind of 
a ration has been known to produce 
100 pounds of gain for a ton of silage 
plus 100 pounds of oil meal fed. 
is rather better than the average, 
even under very ordinary 
this kind of a ration should produce 
very economical results. The 
market will probably be considerably 
lower next April than it is now, but 
even at that we expect that our cor- 
respondent will be able to get better 
pay for the corn which he has made 
into silage and fed to his cattle than 
his neighbors will get for what corn 
they sell on the open market. 


but 


Lime for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is finely ground limestone, like we 
put on the land, all right feed to 
hogs? Is air-slacked lime all right?” 

Finely ground limestone such 
spread on the land, is perfectly 
right for hogs. Or if our corres 
ent can not get finely ground limestone 
he can use air-slacked lime. Wood 
ashes are very rich in lime, and if it 
is inconvenient for our correspondent 
to secure either ground limestone or 
air-slacked lime, he might try using 
wood ashes. 


to 
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The tools that 
make you 
like the work 


Disston Tools! The kind that 
are made specifically for their 
jobs 


























that enable you to do the 
thousand-and-one jobs on the 
farm in the least time. 


Poor tools are great time 


wasters. They are too costly in 


labor for the wise farmer to use, 


Get Disston Tools! 


Send for our free booklet “ Disston 


Saws and Tools on the Farm.” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


General Offices 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


985 TO, 












































Highest quality— 


Sold by weight Roofing Prod ucts 
Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYaTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
posed sheet metai work <EYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing ‘Tin Plates also give 
wasanales service. Sold by leading metal mer« hants. Look for the Keystone 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “Better Buildings” booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























FARMERS. 


The fall of the year isthe time to MA&ll quack grass and other 
foul growths. Your ground is tn a more dry condition and you 
can put your spare time to working the pest. 
The Movar Quack Grasse Killer and land cultivator will do 
your work as it is doing for over fifty thousand other farmers. 
Kovar Harrow Cart has draw-bar guiding axle, dust proof 
wheels with three and one-half 
inch face, 36 Inches high. It fs Coch Sees 
made to givethe rider comfort. , tan oo 
Mall this coupon for fur- 
ther information, 
Your questions 
shall be an- 


KILLER 


J. JI. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please 


y trom 
Other. 


send catalog and prices of 
your 


ay A) 










When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SURE DEATH to 





HOG WORMS: 


C Per Hog 


The sure, quick way 
to rid your pigs of 
worms and to put the 
entire digestive tract of 
the pig In perfect condition,to make the most 
weight out of the feed is to give the original 


Bonnett Bio D 
WORM CAPSULES 


These capsules are the original BON NETT form- 
ula containing pure santonin and the other pure 
druge which have made BONNETT’S BIG B. 
CAPSULES famous among Agricultural Col 
leges, Farm Advisers, and America’s leading bog 
raisers. 














BONNETT’S pure santonin formula cannot be 
sold for less than our price and substitutes are 
wortbiese at any price. FULLY GUARANTEED. 


BONNETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES are sold with 

@ positive guarantee to give perfect satisfaction 

or we promptly refund full purchase price. 

Thom us Robinson, of Ine de pende nce, Ja., writes: 
: al kinds of worm 


nett's "Hig B’ Worm Cap 
60 more capsules 





we, anything that eanalied i 
sules. Enclosed find check {« 


“The Pig Gun, © Spe Caprules came pet 
Thureday = “2 le 
over i, . he 
we th x worms were dead. I 
ave been ralal sir all my life and never saw anything 
equa) to this pee wd od « Fes ting rid of worms. Enclosed fir 
my check for 600 more Capsules.’ 






Mra. 1. O Burgett, Oquawka, Tilinols, writes: 
lum and **E h"’ 


or 
t dav All the 














On account of the reduced price of SANTONIN 
we are reducing our prices as follows: 


50 Bonnett's Big B. Capsules - - $4.50 
100 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 8.75 
200 Bonnet?'s Big B. Capsules - 17.00 
500 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 42.50 


Bonnett's Special Hog Treating Instruments, 
$1.50. Send your order today 





J. L. Bonnett Mfg. Company 
217 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Qe & 
Make ’em 
Grow Fast 


Thousands of users § 
of Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk report quicker gains, 
earlier marketing, bigger 
rofits, It pays to fatten hogs 
fast for market and this fresh, creamery 
buttermilk,with the water taken out, does it! 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


“Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth” 
Contains no sulphuric acid or other injur- 
ious a Keeps fresh indefinitely. 
Be sure to get the muine Semi-Solid Butter- 
mile “Order a Darrel gallons of T pure, riche butter 
On nad ONDER FODAY. ~~ 

Consolidated Products Co. 
DEPT. 109 

LINCOLN - . 




























NEBRASKA 












ANY WooD 





iN ANY POSITION 





ON ANY GROUND 
ft. 

































Model +—"e faster, rune easier end will 
than ever. Adjust cd in, = mingte 0 full 


E heager toem overs” Aa} man. A 
Sackiow bie. First order gets agen 











1 Faden Sewing Mack. Ce.. 161 W. Harrison $i.,Chicage, I. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








Steer Fee Feeding Problem 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT have fifty good quality steers 
weighing around 700 pounds. Corn is 
55 cents a bushel, oats 40 cents, mixed 
clover and timothy hay $15 per ton, 
and oil meal $70 per ton at the ele- 
vators. I have about 90 tons of silage 
and 20 tons of hay. My plan is to run 
these cattle in corn stalks for a month 
or so and then feed them all the silage 
they can eat, together with a little 
corn and oil meal. When the silage is 
gone, I intend to put them on self-feed- 
ers containing crushed ear corn and 
10 per cent oil meal for sixty days. 
What do you think of this plan? These 
cattle cost me 7 cents laid down here. 
What are the chances of profit?” 

Of course there are certain to be 
some rather severe breaks in the fat 
cattle market this winter, but even at 
that we doubt if fat cattle will go so 
low that they will not return a profit 
With good 
cents a pound and 


on the corn fed into them. 
quality steers at 7 
with corn at 55 cents a bushel, our 
correspondent’s chances of profit are 
good even tho the cattle market does 
break severely. 

After these cattle come in from the 
stalk fields, we would suggest putting 
them on an average daily ration of 
thirty-five pounds of silage, four or 
five pounds of hay, five or six pounds 
of corn and a pound and a half or two 
pounds of oil meal. Toward the close 
of the feeding period, we would re- 
duce the silage to fifteen or twenty 
pounds per steer daily, and at that 
time it may be all right to follow the 
plan suggested by our correspondent 
of putting these steers on self-feeders 
of crushed ear corn with 10 per cent 
of oil meal. 
at present prices we 
idea of using only 6 per cent of oil 
meal rather than 10 per cent. At the 
Iowa station, at Ames, experiments 
with cattle getting shelled corn from a 
self-ffeeder have been quite favorable. 
The gains on the self-fed cattle have 
ordinarily been a little larger than on 
the hand-fed cattle, and the selling 
price per hundred has often been just 
a little higher. Of course, it is abso- 
lutely essential to have hogs following 
cattle which are on self-feed. 


Fall Pig Ration 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I have 85 head of fall pigs which 
came late in October. Feed will cost 
me as follows: Middlings, $46 a ton; 
Schumacher feed, $48 per ton; Acme 
pig meal, $84 per ton; ground oats, 
$44 per ton; semi-solid buttermilk, 4% 
cents per pound; feeding molasses, 4 
cents a pound, and tankage, $110 per 
ton. Would it pay me to allow these 
pigs to run to self-feeders of corn and 
tankage until they are three and a 
half or four months old?” 

Tankage at $110 a ton is outrageous- 
ly high in price as compared with corn 
and hogs, but it is nevertheless such 
a valuable feed in the case of fall pigs 


that we strongly advise our corre- 
spondent to depend largely on self- 
feeders of corn and tankage. In addi- 


tion we advise our correspondent to 
feed about one-half pound per pig daily 
either of Acme pig meal or semi-solid 
buttermilk. He might also feed his 
average pig one-half to a pound of mid- 
dlings daily, altho at $45 a ton they 
are still a little too high in price in 
relation to corn and hogs. After fall 
pigs get well started they do very 
nicely on corn and tankage alone, but 
evidently there are certain lacks in 
corn and tankage alone which in the 
summer time are supplied by pasture 
which should in the winter time be 
supplied in such feeds as skim-milk, 
buttermilk, semi-solid buttermilk, or a 
pig meal which contains some pow- 
dered buttermilk. These buttermilk 


preparations are all rather expensive, 
but Kansas experiments indicate that 
with fall pigs they are worth while. 
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rather favor the | 











Shellers. 


by skilled workmen. 


A sturdy, dependable type of 
engine that consistently delivers 
25°% to 40% in excess of rated 
power. Uses kerosene or gasoline. 
Powerful, convenient, safe and ef- 
ficient for all farm work. Owner- 
ship of a Sandwich Engine is pos- 
itive assurance of satisfaction. 


Council Bluffs Sioux Falls 


Branches: 





if the materials are not equally fine. 
mechanical perfection and material excellence. 


Power-Driven 


ANDwW IC 


Corn Shellers 

In Sandwich Shellers will be found clear oak frames of 
thoroughly seasoned timber; paneling of everlasting Cypress; 
main shafting high grade, cold drawn; bearings good, anti-friction 
metal; and all parts bear the stamp of good, painstaking work 
They are made in 50 different styles and 
sizes—especially equipped for different makes of tractors, for 
hand, horse or gas power with the famous 


Sandwich Excess Power Engine 











Sendtnichs Shellers Have 
Steadfastly Sustained Quality 


HEN the first Sandwich Sheller was built, a 
standard was set to forever use only the best 
materials. All during the succeeding 64 years, even dur- 
ing the trying times of war this policy was steadfastly maintained. 
This has been largely responsible for the success of Sandwich 
No matter how perfect mechanically, it avails nothing 
Sandwich Shellers combine 





Kansas City 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co.,53 Oak Street, Sandwich, III. 
Cedar Rapids 


Peoria 
























Satisfactory service. 


urable. 


Every OK Stock Waterer will give a lifetime of 
When you buy OK 
Products, you buy the best. 











Thousands of farmers gay so. 


Sold by good dealers. FREE catalog upon request. 
PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY, 
Sioux City, lowa 

Shipments made from Sioux City or Peoria, Ill, 


2312Floyd Avenue, - 


provide perfect watering facilities for live stock and keep water 
at just the right temperature no matter how cold or hot the 
weather is. Styles—with or without water supply connections. 
Their use helps to make far greater stock-raising profits. 
































Quick, Easy Work 
With Hercules 


Horseor Hand Power Machines 


Get our special introduce 

tory price on Hercules Horse 
Power and new “One-Man” 
Power Machines. 

| ae pullers ip 
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2 H-P. PULLS 2 


KC 
Direct from Factory to you 
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Most ACCIDENTS are 


VIALE. arelessnes : 


Xs, / A, | 


TATISTICS prove that the ma- 
jority of accidents could have 
been prevented by a little fore- 
thought. 
There is no longer any excuse for 
a horse floundering or falling on 
icy streets, sustaining sprains and 
bruises, perhaps becoming perma- 
nently or even fatally injured. 


Red Tip Calks 


esent e way of sharpening 
that nase abes =r apes po ieee an 
i '. @ y ad- 
aon and “eee in wil stay in, wearing 
it’ % 
se not confuse RED TIP calke with imi- 
tations. Look for and insist upon the RED 
TIP and you will get the 
tells why. Send for it. 


THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 











WE USE THE 


DE| AVAL 


Cream Separator 


There are more than 2,500,000 
De Laval Cream Separators in use, 
and this Sign is a universal mark of 
separator satisfaction the world over. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


FREE TRIP TO OMAHA 


n order to induce new customers to try our 
lubricating olls, greases and paints, and to get 
acquainted with you and your future needs in 
our line, we will pay your car fare one way with- 
in the radius of 500 miles or both ways within 
the radius of 250 miles of Omaha, if you purehase 
$50.00 or more worth of oils, greases or paints 
and pay cash for the same. Al} our goods are 
sold on a positive guarantee. If you are not sat- 
isfied you can return the same and your money 
will be promptly refunded, We sell direct to 
the consumer at wholesale, Come to Omaha, 
visit our splendid plant and get acquainted with 
us at ourexpense, Write fer prices. 


























Nebraska Farmers Co-operative Oil Company 
Dept. E, 802 Douglas Street 








Omaha, Nebraska 








Cleaner Milk, Less Work! 


Cifp the cow’s flanks and udder every month dur 
Ing fall and winter. Makes cleaning an easy job, and 
no caked manure or other filth contaminates the 
milk. Urged by dairymen everywhere. Imposetble 
to produce mflk with low bacteria count without it. 
Takes only a few minntes with the Stewart No. 1 
Machine—easy running. lasta Jong. Clips horses and 
ules also. Only $14 at your dealer's, or send $2 and 
Day balance on arrival. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A117, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, If. 


_—. 
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by. Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Buy the best sile first and save 
money, time and worry. 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Established 1885 
Kansas City, Missouri 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 68, 


We bandle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Garlead lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 














fer our price list. 
223 Pearl $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Osage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 























H. WAY, Tecumseh, Web. 











The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 


St. Louis Milk Marketing 


Company 

The Southern [Illinois Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association will form a codépera- 
tive milk marketing company 
which all milk will be sold direct to 
distributors and thru other wholesale 
methods. This was decided upon by 
the board of directors and representa- 
tives of locals at a meeting in East 
St. Louis recently. The Illinois Agri- 
| cultural Association, having a member- 
| ship of 11,000 in the nine dairy coun- 
ties surrounding St. Louis, offered to 
assist the producers in forming their 
marketing organization by 
ten solicitors for thirty days to sell 
stock and by getting in experts of 
other codédperative marketing associa- 























- 


ment. 


the services of the state association. 
The Agricultural Association has set 
aside a fund of $7,500 to assist in this 
work, and if necessary will contribute 
more. A meeting will be held in two 
weeks at which time leaders from Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis milk marketing 
companies and legal advisers will be 
present to assist in forming this organ- 
ization. Milk producers have been on 
strike since September 17 and have 
just come to a settlement with the 
dealers. 








Dairy Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“With corn at 80 cents per bushel, 
oats at 50 cents, clover hay at $20 a 
ton, and oil meal at $3.50 per hundred, 
what would be a good winter ration for 
milk cows?” 

Our correspondent does not mention 
oat straw, corn stover, cane, or other 
carbonaceous roughages, which he can 
probably buy somewhat cheaper than 
clover hay. If he can get such rough- 
age somewhat cheaper than clover hay, 
we would suggest an average daily ra- 
tion for a cow giving around three gal- 
lons of 4 per cent milk daily of 15 
pounds of clover hay, what oat straw 
or corn stover she cares for, 2% 
pounds of ground oats, 2 pounds of 
ground corn and % pound of oil meal. 
In case the clover hay is of poor qual- 
ity, it will be necessary to feed about 
50 per cent more of the grain ration 
than we have just indicated. With 
cows recently fresh, one pound of grain 
for each four or five pounds of milk 
produced may do very nicely, but after 
the cows get along in lactation it may 
be necessary to feed one pound of 
grain to each two and a half pounds of 
milk in order to maintain the milk 
flow at a fairly high level. 


Beet Pulp for Dairy Cows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of wet 
beet pulp for dairy cows? I am located 
| six miles from a large sugar factory. 
How can the beet pulp be stored? Does 
freezing injure the feeding value? How 
should it be fed? I have no silo.” 

About the only way to handle wet 
beet pulp when it can not be put in the 
silo is to put it into piles and let it 
ferment. Of course there is a large 
amount of spoiling on the outside of 
the pile. This spoiling is reduced 
somewhat if shallow pits are dug in the 
ground and the beet pulp is dumped 
into them. Wet beet pulp contains 
in each hundred pounds about half a 
| pound of digestible protein and nine 
| units of energy. On this basis it is 

worth about $2.60 a ton as compared 

with corn at 70 cents a bushel. Ex- 
| periments in Colorado indicate that it 

has a feeding value per ton equivalent 
‘ to about 200 pounds of corn, 








thru- 





supplying ' 


tions to help outline the organization | 
and by the use of their legal depart- | 


The meeting unanimously accepted | 


Iowa’s Third Annual 


RACTOR SHOW 


At the Coliseum 
Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 6 to 10, 1920 


ADMISSION FREE 








Open to the General Public 


The entire the Coliseum has been sold to the 


leading tractor manufacturers for the purpose of exhibiting 


space at 


their tractors, as well as other power farming machinery. 


Here is your opportunity to compare the various makes. 


Wednesday, December 8th, Is 
FARM BUREAU DAY 


Hunt, Pres. lowa Federated 


“What 


Mr. Chas. W. 


will speak on the subject of 


Farm Bureau, 
can a Dealer do to 


Better Serve the Farmer.’ 


Prof; J. 3B. head of the Agricultural En 
gineering Department of the lowa State College, will also 


Davidson, 








speak on this subject. 





Be Sure to Come and Bring Your Friends 


Your Time Will Be Well Spent 
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Exchange Pennies for Dollars 


It pays to invest in cow health. The cost 

a package of Kow-Kare, the great cow 
medicine, is measured in cents; the increased 
milk income from a healthy cow is reckoned 
in dollars. 


Kow-Kare enjoys a quarter-century record 
of leadership in the prevention and 
successful treatment of all cow ailments 
due to weakened digestive or genital 
organs, such as Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Lost Appetite, Scouring, 
Bunches and Abortion. The Kow-Kare 
treatment is inexpensive but produces 
prompt and visable results. One trial will 
convince you. 


Buy Kow-Kare from feed dealer general 


stores or druggists. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
NOTE: The Trade-mark namo has been changed from 
KOW-KURE to KOW-KARE—a name more oxpressive 
of BOTH the PREVENTIVE and CURATIVE quall- 
ties of the remedy. There is not the slightest change 
in formula or manufacture, 
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The Best For Modern Farms 


Farm necessities that are in greatest demand, Famous for their value, permanence and seving of 
labor, time and money. Chief Steel Equipment will pay you big dividends on YOUR FARM. 
n Chief Cu olas The most modern in design, and best in workmanship, and abso- 
p lutely necessary to insure healthy hogs and stock. Chief Cupolas 

make correct ventilation an assured fact. Pure air costs nothing---but returns big profits. 


Chief Sunshine Hog House Windows 


Sunshine in the pens, That’s the secret of successful hog raising. Your hogs can’t thrive ead 
grow cooped up in dark, damp, foul pane. Install Chief Roof Windows, and give 
your pigs a chance to make money for you. E 
Investigate the complete Chief line. Every article made of galvanized Key- 
stone copper steel, rust 





rot proof, 
FREE Catalog and 4 Modern 
Hog House Blue Prints 
Tell os what 7Ey sre interested ip, We'll send our catalog wi 
‘ormation. Also, on request, four modern 
<A bog house bine prints. Write tocay. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON i 




















Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. 
Dickerson 's expert knowledge. He willgiadly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-cent stamp should accompany each {noquiry. 








—— 





Gate to Turn Hogs But 
Not Cattle 
A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
“Do you know of way I can 
make a gate or passageway that will 
let steers or horses go thru and at the 


any 


same time turn feeding and stock 
hogs?” 
We do not recall ever having seen 


or heard of anything of this kind, altho 
the opposite is very easily arranged. 
An ordinary gate of the proper height 
so that cattle could step over it would 
not turn an active hog very long, but 
would only 
breachy. The 
could make would be a row or two of 
smooth topped posts set in the ground 
just as high as a cow can step thru 
them. However, this would hardly do 
for cows with heavy udders, ani we 
are doubtful whether one even as high 
as steers could step thru would turn 
an active hog that had made up its 
mind to get thru. Can any of our read 
ers give us any method which they 
have found satisfactory? 


incite him to become 


only suggestion we 


Filling Well From Roof 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Have a well of water so extremely 
hard that we can hardly use it and I 
am afraid we shall all have gall-stones 
if we continue to use it. Do not wish 
to dig a cistern as I may decide to 
move to a different location on the 
farm in a few years. Do you think it 
would be advisable to pipe the water 
off the house thru a good filter into 
this well? Would like to do this as a 
temporary measure, but have been 
told it will sour the water and would 


mot be satisfactory. Is this true? 
Please advise me the best thing to 
do.” 

We hardly think your plan will 


prove very satisfactory. There prob 
ably will be no trouble from souring 
of the water, if the roof is washed off 
before the water is turned into the fil- 
ter and the sand is of large area 18 to 
24 inches deep. The water movement 
thru the well would probably quickly 
mix the fresh and hard water. 

Unless you have decided definitely 
that you will leave your present loca- 
tion within a few months, it would 
seem to us well worth while for you to 
dig a cistern, even if it is nothing more 
than a hole in the ground and cement- 
ed to the walls. You may stay several 
years and the cistern would repay its 
small cost several times over. 





Dynamiting Ash Stumps 
; An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a number of ash stumps 
which I am thinking of removing with 
dynamite. As I have had no experi- 
ence in handling explosives, I should 
like to receive detailed information as 
to the best methods of using explo- 
sives for this purpose.” 

In order to give correct information, 
we should know more about the aver- 
age size of the stumps, how well rotted 
they are, what sort of soil, and so on. 
Practically all of the explosive firms 
put out quite complete instruction 
books telling in detail the proper pro- 
cedure for different types of stumps 
under different conditions, how much 
to use for different sizes, and so on. 
These probably can be obtained from 
the local dealer or they will be sent 
direct by the explosive firms. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison, puts 
out one or two good bulletins on land 
clearing which can be had for the ask- 
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Motor Trucks. 











CHICAGO 





HE FARMER whois not prop- 

erly equipped, has this problem 
to contend with: getting his farm 
work done on time and, at the same 
time, doing necessary hauling that 
requires labor and horses which 
cannot well be spared from pressing 
seasonal work on the farm. 

During the days of plentiful, 
this problem was 
partly solved by hired help. 
today it is being met in an entirely 
different way — by International 


These efficient hauling units mul- 
tiply farm hours—save for essential 
farm work about two-thirds of the 
| time that was formerly spent on the 

road, in addition to saving the 
horses for work in the fields. 





farm hours? 


town? 
But 


your 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Do you feel the need of more 


the time that you devote to haul- 
ing farm products to town and 
needed supplies back to the farm? 
Does the distance between your 
farm and your local market some- 
times seem much too far? Is 
the working efficiency of your 
horses impaired by hard trips to 


Think about this; 
you are thinking, 
card to the address below so 
that we can mail you a pamphlet 
that will tell you how to multiply 
farm hours 
your hauling—with an Interna. 
tional Motor Truck. There is a 
style of body and a size of truck 
for every hauling requirement — 
#-ton to 34-ton capacities. 








Do you begrudge 


and _ while 
drop a_ post 








and_ simplify 








} INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 



































ing, and probably such information is 
also available from the Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
write for some of the above material; 
then if there are further questions, we 
shall be glad to take them up. 





Method of Plowing a Square 
Field 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“By which method can a man witha 
tractor plow the most land per day, 
plowing around and around a square 
field or by plowing it in lands with a 
headland? Also, which will give the 
most land plowed for the fuel econ- 
omy?” 

We doubt if there is very much dif- 
ference either between the amount of 
land which can be plowed per day or 
the fuel consumed per acre, between 
the two methods. We presume that 
if enough is left in each corner so the 
turn can be made without lifting the 
plows, and then the corners and cen- 
ter plowed out by a team, that this 
would give the most per day and the 
least fuel per acre, since no stops 
would be made and fuel wasted run- 
ning empty. This method makes a 





rough job on the turns and the circu- 


lar patches left do not look well. Also 
the time gained with the tractor will 
be pretty well lost in finishing up with 
the walking plow. At any rate, few 
operators use it. 

Where a dead furrow every four to 
six rods is not objected to, we believe 
that plowing in lands with a headland 
is about as rapid and economical of 
fuel as any way, especially where a 
walking plow is used to finish up the 
furrows between. This is hardly nec- 
essary, however, if the driver is skill- 
ful in laying off his lands. 

A method which many operators are 
finding very satisfactory where fur 
rows are objected to is to plow around 
and around the field, but leaving a 
strip unplowed about two rods wide 
and extending from each corner diag- 
onally to the center of the field. By 
pulling the plows at one edge of this 
strip, the tractor and plow can swing 
out enough to make the turn without 
making a loop and without stopping. 
These strips are then plowed out af- 
terwards with the tractor or with the 
team by going diagonally clear across 
the field. No plowed ground to speak 
of is run over and no unplowed ground 
more than once, while the slight fur- 
rows will fill up in working the ground 
down. The dirt can be thrown out one 
year and in the next. 





USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANKS 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
little or no effect on redw . : 
Logs of redwood that have been ates rate tor 


4 


" 


a 
nted or unpainted, than ta 
oreotal and will cost the least in the end me 
Let us send you free a very interesting te 
telling all about water tanks made from redwo0 
trees, many of which are thousands of years 010 





ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 
Bids. 105 





















W. of W. Bids. 
uM OMAHA 
conf So > Farmer & Feeder 


Just get our catalog 
on the, Bloom Ear 
Corn utter and 
Crusher. Made in 
three sizes—one for 
hand. It will handle 
snapped corn in any 
condition. Capacity 
50 to 250 bushels per hour, 


Shuck On 














J, $. BLOOM MFG. CO., independence, !2. 
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Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make @ special classified poultry advertising 
rate a8 follows: 8c per word per insertion if the ad 
four to eight consecutive times, and 7c per werd 
insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times, 
the charge is 10c per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accept is twenty words, 
This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 
The name and address are counted as part of the 
sivertisement, and each initial or number is counted 
gsone word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 
TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, post- 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Copy must be received at least eight days before 
date of issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
drese a!! orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


—— 


a 
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LEGHORNS. 


3000 White Leghorn Hens, $2.00 Each 
Pallets, 2.50 each; cockerels, $3.50; other varieties 
as reasonable. Catalog free. Baby chick orders 
pooked for 1921. Capacity 600,000. Investigate our 
pian. FARROW-HIRSH CO., Peoria, Lil. 








YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns fn good 
100 laying condition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, $1.25 each. Must 
make room for growing stock. Roberts Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, Iowa. 





,INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels. Choice 
S birds from heavy laying strain. Satiefaction 
guaranteed. $2.25 each, or 6 for $12.00. Earl Reed, 
Faltfield, lowa. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
cockerels and pullete. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 








G C. WHITE Leghorns, 292-egg line; winners egg- 
®. laying contest; champions Iowa State Fair. 


Cockerels, 63 to 85. H. KE. Williamson, Dubuque, Ia. 





\HOICE S. C. White Leghorn cockerels—Hillview 
( strain—early hatched and excellent individuals; 
price $5.00 each. Mrs. Jesse Frank, Bethany, Mo. 





C. W. Leghorn cockerels, choice birds, $1.00 each 
S. in lots of six or more. Satisfaction or no sale. 
Roy. McWilliams, Grand Junction, lowa. 





ARRON big type 8. C. White Leghorn cockerels, 
91.50 and 82.00. Hens and pullets, $1.50 and 1.75. 
Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Winfield, lowa. 





( Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens— 
5 0 500 April and May pullets, reasonable. K.I. 
Miller, Box W, Lancaster, Mo. 





 gelty Leghorn cockerels and females at reason- 
\ able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Barker 
Bros., Indianola, Iowa. 





~ One year old 8. C. B. Leghorn hens and 10 
125 roosters, ¢1.50 each. Mrs. Homer Peery, 
Route 5, Trenton, Mo. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels of Tom 
Barron strain, $2.00. Martin G. Jensen. Route 3, 
Emmetsburg, lowa. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. 
Farm raised. Mrs. R. A. Nelson, R. 4, Inde- 
pendence, lowa, 





‘ieee Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
/ $1.50, $2.50 each. Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 





| ae Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50, $2.00 
each. Roy Clapsaddle, Galva, lowa. 





WYWANDOTTINS. 

ae LPPPLP LI 

\ THITE Wyandottes, bred to lay; 200 egg strain; 

clear, white, thoroughbred stock. Cockerels, 

#7.50 and $10.00. Winnings, lowa State 

, Minn., Cincinnati, O. Box W. H. F. 
ugle Grove, Iowa. 














er’s” famous Rose Comb White Wyan- 
; cocks, $5.00; cockerels, $4.00; pullets, 
tin G. Jensen, R. 3, Emmetsburg, lowa. 








NUMBER of pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandotte 
cockerels for sale, $3.00. Mrs. H. H. Lacock, 
Springville, lowa. 








RHODE ISLAND KEDS. 
Wes famous Scranton strain Single Comb 

Rhode Island Red cockerels from New York, 
Boston, Chicago winners. Write for prices. Pleas- 
ant Hill Farm, Gowrie, lowa. 





grad SALE—Large boned 8. C. dark Red cockerels 
from prize winning stock; good laying strain; 
$3.00. $5.00,87.00. Mrs. John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa. 





ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
lend Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





HOICE, large boned Single Comb Red cockerels 
/ from laying strain, $5.00 and 67.50. G.S. B., 3305 
5th 8t., Des Moiaes, lowa. 


| pe pure bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
cockerels. Mrs. F. J. Leist, Clover Lane Farm 
Ottosen, Iowa. 








(‘ABLISLE'S Rose Comb Red cockerels, good type 
, and color, $3 1085. R. W. Carlisle, Whittemore, Ia. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





IGHEST quality pure bred Barred Rock cocker- 
els, from prize exhibition egg-laying stock. 
Write for descriptions. John Scott, Maysville, Mo. 





Fo SALE—Barred Rock cockerels; large, beavy- 
baned, well marked cockerel line. Hiland Ward, 
Monticello, lowa. 

cnttbenlidie 





ARTRIDGE Rock cockerels, April hatched, ¢3.00 
each if taken soon. Floyd Milam, Lohrville, Ia. 





MISCELLANKEOTS. 
ONTO 


Fee SALE—Single Comb Reds, White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes—cocks, cockerels, hens and 
Pullets of exhibition and great utility quality. Each 
Variety bred on our separate farms. Winners wher- 
por shown. At the last September fairs, Fairbury 
me, Peoria, onr Reds, Rocks and Wyandottes made 
Pree rand winning of 25 first, 17 second and 4 third 
premiums Our prices are right, Write at once. 
{arms Bros., Forrest, Ill. 
ee 


SPECIAL SALE FOR NOVEMBER 


Roe Buff Orpington cockerels, 200 White 
Thee cockerels, 100 White Rock pullets. 
Buy  cholce early hatched stock and priced to sell. 
€ y now and save money. Write for fall sale list. 

— A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa 


5a ) Hens, pullets and cockerels. First class 

dU) breeding stock—bred for heavy egg pro- 

pon. atalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 
‘ LOQcaster, Mo, 














| The Poultry 
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WA N TED! our subscribers to take advantage of the low 
1 rates we offer for classified poultry advertising. 








Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 





Feeding Ducks for Market 


In reply to a government inquiry: 
“How do you feed and prepare ducks 
for market?” the following answers 
were received: 

“The last ten days before marketing 
we feed about three-fifths corn meal 
with one-fifth flour and one-fifth bran, 
with beef scrap and grit.” 

“For market, keep them from swim- 
ming. Give one part green feed to 
two parts grain mixture. Two to three 
weeks before marketing shorten up the 
green feed and add more corn. With 
too much green feed the flesh does not 
stand up so well as with more grain. 
Two-thirds corn meal and one-third 
bran and middlings given with 12 per 
cent of beef scrap makes a good fat- 
tening ration.” 

“To condition ducks for market, a 
small, dark enclosure with fresh drink- 
ing water and corn meal mash hot in 
the morning and whole shelled corn 
the rest of the day. Give all they will 
eat.” 

“Our market ducks are kept con- 
fined and fed four times daily, by mea- 
sure, two parts of bran, one part of 
corn meal, one part of oil meal and 
beef scrap cand one part of shorts. 
Cooked vegetables are added from time 
to time. This ration is dampened with 
water until it will crumble. Green feed, 
grit and water are always before 
them.”—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 64. 





War Gardens and Yard Eggs 


Our readers will remember the data 
given thru the press regarding the bulk 
of vegetable food grown in the war 
gardens. They will have noted also 
that the war gardens were taken by 
most urban communities as an emer- 
gency measure too distasteful to keep 
up for long. 

Doctor Brown, expert poultryman of 
England, when in Des Moines during 
the war, urged that every townsman 
keep a flock of ten hens, and thus in- 
crease the food supply at small cost, 
since ten hens get a good share of their 
food from table scraps. 

A friend visiting Iowa from Califor- 
nia told us that in her community most 
people keep a few hens, with the result 
that the sign, “Yard Eggs,” is up in 
the grocery stores to advertise fresh 
eggs grown in yards, the surplus from 
small flocks rather than large flocks— 
altho, as we know, California is a great 
place for the commercial poultryman. 

When urbanites complain of the cost 
of potatoes and eggs, it is well to re- 
mind them of war gardens and yard 
eges. 





Worms in Poultry 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly print in your paper 
the best remedy for worms in a large 
flock of turkeys and chickens. Great 
numbers of worms are found in the 
droppings of some of the birds.” 

Worms are spread from fowl to fowl 
thru the excrement. It is important to 
so care for the droppings that these 
are destroyed or removed. For flock 
treatment, mix a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered pomegranate root bark for every 
fifty birds. Follow the next day with 
epsom salts, one and one-half pounds 
of the salts to every 100 hens. The 
fowls will reinfect themselves unless 
the droppings are cleared away. Deep, 
absorbent litter in the hen house is an 
aid to cleanliness. Another remedy 
for flock treatment is Ackert’s: “Toa 
gallon of a mixttre of wheat and oats 
add a small teaspoonful of concentrat- 
ed lye, with sufficient water to prevent 
scorching. Cook slowly for two hours 
and cool. Fast the birds to be treated 
for fifteen hours and then give them 
all of this mixture they will eat, pro- 








If You Have Something to Sell 


tell the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer about it 
and give them first chance to buy your surplus 
poultry and eggs. Then, if they fail to supply 
you with sufficient orders, it is plenty time 
to think of advertising elsewhere—But 


Start your ad now 





and get your share 





of these orders or 





write us today for 





our circular, ‘‘Get- 
ting Results’’ which 








we will gladly send 


you upon request. 








Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Advertising Department 


WALLACES’ FARMER GETS RESULTS 


Advertisers write and tell us that they are 
flooded with orders from Wallaces’ 
readers, that they can not supply all the or- 
ders, but that they must return many unfilled. 
This is not an exception, but happens again 
and again every season, and the needs and 
wants of our readers this year are just as great 
as ever before. 


“armer 


For results, send your ad to 


Des Moines, lowa 


” 





viding an abundance of water for them 
to drink. Give a second dose in the 
same manner. During treatment, con- 
fine the birds and burn the droppings. 
Disinfect the quarters and put them on 
fresh ground.” See formula for cresol 
disinfectant. 


Geese and Salt 


A lady who grows a good flock of 
geese was unfortunate in losing sev- 
eral fat ones, the loss covering a peri- 
od of several days. The geese had the 
run of a cattle pasture. It was the 
practice of the farmer to salt his cattle 
by going thru the field with a measure 
of salt and dumping it in little heaps 
on the bare spots of the pasture. Fin- 
ally it was found that the salt was the 
cause of the geese dying. The farmer 
nailed boxes for salt on convenient 
posts, and the sudden deaths of the 
geese ceased. 








Cup Grease Ointment 


A subscriber asks: 

“Can you tell me the formula for a 
cup grease ointment? Someone gave 
it at the poultry demonstration at the 
state fair, but I lost it. It was used as 
a lice-killer.” 

The ointment is made by taking six 
parts of cup grease and one part of 
oxide of mercury. In applying, remove 
the feathers for a small circle about 
the vent and apply a piece the size of 
@ pea.” 





Sunflower Seeds for Feed 


Sunflower seed is useful during the 
molt and when conditioning fowls for 
the show room, since it gives luster 
to the plumage and adds fat to the ra- 
tion. Where the flock is used to the 
sunflowers, they harvest a good share 
of the seed by flying up against the 
stalk and greedily eating the seeds 
which shatter down. 

Cracked sunflower seed is a good ad- 
dition to scratch feed if used in small 
quantity. 








OSE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale; 
Cook and Golden strains. P.J. Bridges, W1i- 
ton Junction, lowa. 





URE bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, ducks 
and geese. Baby chicks. Price list free. 
Leamon Rowson, Route 5, Hampton, Iowa. 





11 Hens Idle; Now Lay 
221 Eggs A Month 


Almost Gave Up Ralsing Chickens. 
Then Sie Tried Thies Plan. 











“When I accepted your offer and tried 
Don Sung, I was getting 1 or 2 eggs every 
other day. The next month, using Don 
Sung, my 11 hens laid 221 eggs. | almost 
quit raising chickens, but now I will ralse 


as many as! can.’’—Mrs. F. 

} Cc. Young, Bellefonte, Pa. 
You also can easily start 
your hens laying and keep 
them laying, even in coldest 
winter. To prove it, accept 


our offer, as Mrs. Young 


did. 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month, If you don't find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 
scientific tonic and conditioner. Jt is easily 
given in the feed, improves the hen’s 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-lryving organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepaid, Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DON SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-Laying 
How to Make Hens Lay 


DearSir: I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendid prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens that 
are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were 
rough; combs pale and only a few laying. 
I tried different remedies and finally sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 29, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52c packages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 

lossy; combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been getting only a few eggs 
a wes I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in March were laying fine in Octo- 
ber.—Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 





More Eggs 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your Lirds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and working 
overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. Let 
us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens lay. Send 52c for package on cur 
guarantee—your money back if not satisfied. 
Walker Remedy Co., Dep’t 29, Waterloo, lowa 





1G Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
show stock, guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, la. 


PET STOCK 





RRR een 
1921 is Rabbit Ye 

Big money in pure bred rabbits for food, fur and 
breeders. Profitable market furnished for all young. 
Our big 300 page book, entitled The Breeding and 
Care of Rabbits, and full information, $1.00. Send no 
Pay postmaster $1.00 plus parcel post 
If not entirely satisfied, send it back and 
we will refund your money in full. Send for yours 


today. THE FORT DEARBORN RABBIT SUPPLY 
CO., Dept. A 2, 2443 High 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


RABBITS Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
oumemeemeememes $1.00, Tria! subscription, 25 cents. 








DOGS. 
AA 


German Shepherd, Collie 


Old English Shepherd and Airedale dogs. 

trained farm helpers; puppies: Poland China an 

Duroc boars; Holstein bulls; good young cockerels; 
rabbits. Send 10c for instructive list. 

W. KR. Watson, [Box 196. Oakland. lows 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York: 
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‘Veterinary 


SOWS ABORTING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes. 

“I wonder if you can tell me anything 
to do to get a couple of pure-bred sows to 
breed and carry their litters, One of them 
is a three-year-old sow that was moved 
by wagon three weeks after she was bred, 
right until seven 
weeks after breeding Then there was a 
white discharge that came from her for 
three days, and then she came in heat. I 

















and seemed to be all 


bred her several times without results, 
until July %, and then she carried for 
four weeks, when she commenced dis- 


charging again. She comes in heat reg- 
ularly and does not discharge only two 
or three times after she apepars to be 
bred for a short time She weighs 800 
pounds. The other one is a yearling that 
I bought without knowing her condition. 
She lost her pigs last January, as nearly 
as I know, four to six weeks before time, 
and has been bred since, but did 
not settle. She dischrages 
every time she comes in heat.” 
Germ infection no doubt is the 
of abortion in these cases, and it will be 
useless to have the sows bred so long as 
the abnormal discharge is seen Once 
daily for a week flush out the vagina of 
each sow with lukewarm water containing 
thirty grains of permanganate of potash 
to the gallon, or with a one per cent mix- 
ture of Lugol's solution and water This 
may help, but as the w seat of 
the infection, there nothing certain 
about that Let the sows run out as 


once 
quite a olt 


cause 


omb is the 


much as possible, and withhold corr Al- 
low milk, clover or alfalfa hay, and ilght 
slop containing oi] meal to keep the bow- 
els active. The object should be to re- 
duce fat and increase muscularity Do 


not have them served sooner than three 
periods of heat and two or three times 
a week between that and the time of 
service repeat the vaginal injections. 


VACCINATING HOGS. 


An ltowa subscriber writes 


“I would like to ask what you know 
about vaccinating hogs? I have sixty-five 
spring shotes, six ows with pig about 


Six weeks old, and one sow that has not 
farrowed yet. Would there be any danger 
of losing the small pigs? There are only 
three cases of cholera in this vicinity, and 
they are 
As there 
hogs, provided they are 
ter from a creek running 
farm, or being visited by anyone 
been in with affected 
serum alone treatment, to give temporary 
immunity, should suffice for the home 
animals If the disease comes close to 
the farm, double vaccination then could 
be done, or, in the case of the sow, the 
serum would have to be used again if she 
had not farrowed. It scarcely would be 
“wise to give her the double treatment 
when nearing farrowing, It may be add- 
ed, however, that little pigs are now be- 
ing immunized by veterinarians to give 
permanent immunity, and if your local 
veterinarian has had experience in ap- 
plying that treatment, it might be applied 
at any time to your pigs. 


a mile and a half away.’ 

is no immediate danger to the 
not drinking wa- 
from an affected 
who has 


contact animals, 


DISTEMPER. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have had distemper going among my 
horses One large mare, six years old, 
and suckling a colt, has it now. She 
Beems to breathe like a person that has 
asthma, and at times will not drink like 
Bhe should. I would like to know what 
would be best to do for her.” 

Distemper of the horse is characterized 
by formation of abscesses under the jaw, 
high fever and lack of appetite. It is a 
disease affecting colts, but sometimes a 
colt escapes and is then subject to the 
disease as an adult. Your mare may 
have had distemper, but the symptoms 
you describe as simulating asthma sug- 
gest heaves, which prebably is present 
how. Give her half an ounce of Fowler's 
Solution of arsenic night and morning, 
and in a week increase to three such 
oses a day if found necessayr. Wet all 


feed. Give bright oat straw and corn 
stover instead of hay and feed carrots 
and bran to regulate the bowels. Do not 


feed any bulky roughage at noon if she 
has to work, and do not work her imme- 
diately after a meal. 

For Better Marketing tnformation—The 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association will 
urge before the next congress that the 
Department of Agriculture be granted 
funds sufficient to gather trustworthy in- 
formation from all of the countries of the 
world on crop conditions, supply and de- 
mand, and all changes affecting the 
prices of staple farm products. This rec- 
ommendation of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association lends additional weight 
to the recommendation made by the eco- 
nomic commission of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in its recent resolution 
requesting similar action by the Bureau 
of Markets. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


"Z” FARM ENGINES 









As Clean Cut as a Thoroughbred 


The clean-cut business-like design of the “Z” Engine 
was not just accident. A farm engine, to be efficient, must 
be properly designed. The “Z” has graceful, natural lines— 
free from geegaws. 


The parts are strong— weight where weight is 
needed. Strains foreseen—contact parts case hardened —aill 
parts carefully, precisely made by accurate machine work. 


Looks like a thoroughbred—is one. Delivers a 
steady flow of power — runs smoothly — operates economically. 
Correct design and precision methods give the “Z” ite built-in 
quality. It is a mighty pleasing engine to look at. 


Other “Z” features are: Runs on kerosene, as 
well as gasoline; Bosch magneto; more than rated power; 
parts interchangeable; long life. 


Let your nearby dealer show you why you should have a “Z.” 


PRICES: 
OS ere $ 85.00 
8 SS ae Fe ene 135.00 
GS BB. Prcececeee. 220.00 


MANUFACTURERS = CHICAGO 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 








= Ship your hides to Cownie, : 
, the old je tanner,with years . “ned 
g « tien 








ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 

or Muscles. Stops the lamenessand 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50 8 

bottle at druggists or delivered. Dee 

" ecribe your case for special instruce 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga. 
frente. Swollen Glands, Veine or Muscles; 
ieale Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price 
81.25 0 boric et dealers or delivered. Book “Evidence” free, 


@.F. TOUNG, INC., 69 Temple St. Springfield, Mess, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














$500 SAVED 


On 100 PIGS by FEEDING 


ACME PIG MEAL 


Equal to Milk Protein 284% 


A COMPLETE RATION| | KG "ji 


FOR PIGS AND BROOD SOWS Em 
Fed to fattening hogs for half the 
cost of Tankage. 


1 04 worth of Acme Pig Meal 
. feeds a pig until five 
months of age. 

Write for Free Books and Prices 


ACME MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 2 





ers. Fits any tank. 








pays for itself repeatedly. 


Made of heavy galvanized 
WHEATON, ILL. = 
<j 


freeze. 

























DO DITCHING THIS FALL 





pire Oil- Burning 
Tank Heater 


Greatest improvement ever made in tank heat- 
Burns from 14 to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. Any child can oper- 
ate it with safety; no sparks, ashes or smoke 

e heating chamber is entirely under water; 
no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves feed~ 


Empire Non-Freezable Hog Watere 
iron—large capacity (7 
); drinking eum on outside where hogs can react 
oi] burner direct! y under trough—guai: steed no 
Keeps water warm for 2c per day. At 

di of fresh, clean water at right temperature 
Keeps hogs healthy—fatten faster on the same feeo 


FARMER AGENTS 
offer to farmers willing to sbo¥ 
our Heater and Waterer to prospective 
buyers. Write at once for price s0¢ 
special offer. 


Empire Tank 
Heater Co. 


&\, 107 &. 7th 


Street 





















10 Days Free Trial 


Please mention this paper when writing 


1990 
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November 


lowa not only leads all otiier states in 
the production of corn this year, but she 
nas recorded the greatest corn crop in 
per history. The preliminary report of the 
average yield is placed at 43.3 bushels per 
acre, or about 7.1 bushels higher than the 
average yield during the five -ears 1915- 
1919 inclusive. The preliminary estimate 
of production this year is 441,660,000 bush- 
els. Quality, 93 per cent. The amount 
of last year’s corn crop remaining on 
Iowa farms November 1 is estimated at 8 
per cent, or approximately 33,280,000 bush- 
els. The total acreage planted this year 
to corn cut for silos is estimated at 3 
per cent, or about 306,000 acres. The av- 
erage yield per acre of corn cut for silos 
this year is 8 tons. While price of corn is 
far from pleasing, it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the acre-yield over the state 
js much higher than the average yield per 
acre for 1915-1919. This fact again in- 
dicates that favorable distribution of rain- 
fall, warmth and sunlight are to a great 
extent the controlling factors in corn pro- 
duction. It appears that the tremendous 
tax upon the food content of the soil has 
not deteriorated our corn lands in Iowa 
the past few years to the extent many be- 
lieve. The careful selection of seed corn, 
ned with improved methods of farm- 
ing, of course, have had their effect upon 
production. 
, The average weight per measured bush- 
el ¢ rains harvested this year are as fol- 
low Winter wheat, 59 pounds; spring 
wheat, 55 pounds; oats, 33 pounds; and 
barl 16 pounds. The average yield of 
I heat is 17 bushels per acre, indi- 
C a production of 102,000 bushels, 
€ 


ompared with 98,000 bushels last year. 
quality, 94 per cent. 

White potatoes (Irish) have done them- 
selves proud this year, yielding 110 bush- 
els per acre, compared with 43 bushels 


he average yield last year. The prelim- 
inary report indicates a production this 
year of 11,990,000 bushels, compared with 


4.945,000 bushels last year. Quality of this 
year’s crop is 94 per cent. It is estimated 
that 16 per cent of the total crop is 
grown for market. 

The average yield per acre of flaxseed 
is 10 bushels. The estimated production 
is 160,000 bushels, compared with 152,000 


bushels harvested last year. Quality, 90 
per cent Clover seed this year averaged 
18 bushels per acre, compared with 1.4 
bushels last year; per cent of normal yield 


per re, 100 per cent; and the acreage 
harvested compared with the usual acre- 
age, 190 per cent. 

The total production of grapes in Iowa 
this year is 93 per cent. Quality, 97 per 
cent. The production of pears is estimat- 
ed at 100 per cent. Quality, 96 per cent. 
The average yield of sorghum sirup per 
acre is estimated at 96 gallons. The con- 
dition of sugar beets, for sugar only, is 
estimated at 96 per cent. 


The production of apples is estimated at 
70 per cent, and the quality at 75 per cent. 
The number of trees of bearing age, com- 
pared with the number in 1910 (census 
year) is 87 per cent. The agricultural 
apple crop of the state is much better 
this year than last year. The estimated 
production is 4,410,000 bushels, compared 
with 1,815,000 bushels harvested a year 
ago. The preliminary estimate of the 
commercial apple crop this year is 426,000 
barrels, compared with 174,000 barrels last 
year—F. S. Pinney. 





Indiana Crop Report 


The corn crop now being harvested is 
one of the best ever produced in Indiana, 
hotwithstanding the heavy frost on Octo- 
ber 2. Weather conditions during October 
could hardly have been improved upon, 
but there will be some fields of chaffy 
corn and in some localities it is down 
badly. The acreage is hardly up to the 
average, but the yield per acre—40.5 bush- 
els—is more than 4 bushels above the ten- 
year average, and the heaviest since coun- 
ty records were established in 1914. On 
this yield a total production of 190,431,000 
bushels is forecasted, compared with 175,- 
50,000 bushels last year. The quality, 
Compared with a high, medium grade, is 
$2 per cent, and there is 9,842,000 bushels 
of last year’s crop still on farms. To 
offset this, however, 8.7 per cent of the 
Croo was cut for silage and the yield 
averaged 9.4 tons per acre. It is further 
€stimated that 87 per cent of the total 
Crop is of marketable quality. 

The weight, per measured bushel, of 
Wheat averaged somewhat under the legal 
Standard, being 57 pounds; oats made the 
full weight of 32 pounds, and barley made 
a] pounds. 

Th yield of white potatoes averaged 
96 bushels per acre, and is nearly dou- 
ble that of last year. From these figures 
@ total production of 8,640,000 bushels is 
indicated, compared with 4,400,000 bushels 
last year. The quality is 91 per cent, but 
© ber cent of the crop will be consumed 
On the farms where produced 
The total production of apples this year 


is 67 per cent of a full crop and amounts 


A 000 bushels, compared with 1,704,- 
. hels last year. The quality is only 
. | cent of a high, medium grade, and 
_— to the extremely warm weather 
shies October affecting the earlier va- 

“eS of winter apples. Pears are 2 









































per cent over a normal crop, with a to- 
tal production of 663,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 188,000 bushels last year. The 
quality is 94 per cent of a high, medium 
grade. Grapes show 93 per cent of a nor- 
mal yield. 

The yield of clover seed was very dis- 
appointing in many localities, altho the 
state average is 1.5 bushels per acre, 
On this figure a total production of 157,000 
bushels is indicated, compared with 75,000 
bushels last year. About the usual acre- 
age was out, but the quality of the seed is 
not up to normal.—U. S. Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, 








November Crop Report for 
Missouri 


Missouri corn is husking 32 bushels per 
acre, indicating a yield of 211,808,000 bush- 
els, or 56,000,000 more than last year, from 
farm reports received by E. A. Logan, 
agricultural statistician of the United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates, and 
Jewell Mayes, secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Total production 
of the three leading grain crops for 1920 is 
284,376,000 bushels, which exceeds last 
year and results from the increased pro- 
duction of corn and oats, despite the de- 
crease of 28,000,000 in wheat production. 

Missouri’s 1920 corn yields 32 bushels 
per acre against 27 last year and ten-year 
average of 26.2, indicating 211,808,000 
bushels against 155,412,000 in 1919, and 
ten-year average of 182,610,000. The 1920 
yield has been exceeded three times dur- 
ing the past ten years—in 1910, 1912 and 
1917, when the yields were slightly above 
240,000,000 bushels 

The frost around October 1 decreased 
slightly the yield and damaged the qual- 
ity of the late planted crop, but weather 


Would You Judge a Team by the Harness? 


It might be the finest, strongest harness in the world, but what 
good would that do if the team didn’t get into the collars and pull? 


Just so with the tractor. The motor is the harness and it must 
efficiently apply the power to the work, but the power is produced 


from fuel by ignition. 


It is the magneto which shoots the hot, flaming spark into the vap- 
orized fuel, changing it from a simple mixture of gas and air to a 
powerful force which is controlled and applied to farm work by the 
gas engine. Unless the spark burns all this fuel quickly, complete- 
ly and at just the right time the tractor will pull like a poor team of 
horses, no matter how well the other parts do their work. 


That is why you should thoroughly study the magneto on any 
tractor you own or intend to buy. 


Many tractors have been on the market for years. What magneto 
do they use? You have neighbors who have used tractors for some 
time. What is their experience with the magnetos? You know 
that a farmer must take care of his own machinery. What mag- 
neto is the simplest and easiest to understand ? 


The deeper you search for magneto knowledge the surer you are 
to find why K-W Magnetos have been used on the majority of 
tractors and have given the most reliable service. 


Since the magneto is the thing which must make the power, why 
not insist upon a K-W Magneto on your tractor? 











of October matured practically all of the 
corn. The quality of 85 per cent this 
year against 82 per cent last year, and 
78 per cent for a ten-year average, re- 
sults somewhat from heavy winds in Sep- 
tember blowing down much corn and the 
rains of the last week in October causing 
rot. Chinch bugs have caused some corn 
to be chaffy Husking is now general 
thruout the state 

Only 4 per cent of last year’s crop re- 
mains on farms, compared to 3 per cent 
last year Eighty-six per cent of the 
acreage is being harvested for grain (182,- 
155,000 bushels), 6 per cent “‘hogged off’’ 
(12,708,000 bushels), and 8 per cent cut for 
Silage (16,945,000 bushels). The produc- 
tion for silage is 5.4 tons per acre, while 
28 per cent has been cut for fodder. Prices 
for new corn are not yet stabilized, rang- 
ing from 60 cents to a dollar, with ‘no 
market” in many places. From October 
15 to November 1, the average price de- 
clined from 90 to 80 cents per bushel. 

Wheat seeding is practically finished, 
except at scattering points where delayed 
by rains. The crop is looking well in 
nearly all sections except where infested 
with Hessian fly. Average weight of 
wheat, 58 pounds per bushel, against 57 
last year, and 58.2 pounds for a ten-year 
average; oats, 31% pounds per bushel, 
against 31 last year, and a ten-year av- 
erage of 30.8 pounds. 

Clover seed hulling has been delayed by 
rains and lack of machinery. Crop in 
windrows badly damaged. The average 
yield of 2.2 bushels per acre compares to 
1.7 last year and 1.6 bushels ten-year av- 
erage, indicating total production for 1920 
of 110,000 bushels, against 56,000 bushels 
last year. Soy bean yield, 19 bushels per 
acre, against 14 last year. Cane and 
kafir had very favorable weather to ma- 
ture in October. The yield of grain indi- 
cates 30 bushels per acre, against 23 last 





Fires Any Fuel—Gets Maximam Power Out of Every Drop. 


year, and forage 4 tons. Field peas yield 
91 per cent of normal in grain and acre- 
age harvested. Tobacco, 1,000 pounds per 
acre in 1920, and quality 89. Flaxseed, 
7% bushels per acre, against 9% in 1919, 

Potatoes averaged 82 bushels per acre, 
against 75 last year and 67, ten-year ave 
erage, producing 9,020,000 bushels, against 
8,250,000 last year, ten-year average 6,526,- 
000 bushels. Quality, 85 per cent, against 
80 last year. Sweet potatoes yielded 110 
bushels, against 104 last year, and 88 tene 
year average, indicating 880,000 bushels, 
against 834,000 last year, and 647,000 @ 
ten-year average Sorghum sirup yields 
89 gallons per acre, against 83 for 1919, 
and 87 for a ten-year average. Production 
is 1,958,000 gallons, against 1,618,000 last 
year, and 1,410,000 for a ten-year average. 
Garden crops not killed by the light frost 
in early October continued growing and 
gave fair fall yields. Turnips and pump- 
kins are good crops.—U. S. Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. 





Bankers’ Viewpoint—The following res- 
olution was passed by the Mason County, 
Illinois Bankers’ Association, at a recent 
meeting which was held on November 4, 
They state: ‘We, the members of the 
Mason County Bankers’ Association, as- 
sembled at Easton, Illinois, this fourth 
day of November, 1920, recognizing the 
importance of agriculture and knowing 
that its welfare is fundamental to the life 
of the nation, desire to go on record as 
opposing the lowering of prices on agri- 
cultural products to a point far below 
cost of production, which condition ex- 
ists at the present time on some farm 
products. In taking this action we are 
not attempting to prevent a normal reduc- 
tion in price to a consistent level, but be- 
lieve that the farmer is justified in ex- 
pecting cost price for his production.” 
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Iowa leads off with 
a crop of 441,000,000 bushels of corn, 
the combined crops of wheat, 
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largest ever known, 
to 147,000,000 bushels, or 22,000,000 bushels 
The crop of white pota- 
toes amounts to 421,000,000 bushels, or 63,- 
300,000 bushels in excess of last year. 
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cline of about 34 cents a bushel in Decem- 
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have talked of $1.2 
i and Kansas are 


Clover, No. 1— 


thereby forcing them to sell their 
and unquestionably many farmers are 
situated financially 
i » grain markets have been 





J.oees(24 sols2 00 
most traders sellers on rallies. 
» wheat supply in the United States 
is increasing rapidly, it i 3 
bushels, comparing with 95,797,000 bushels 
a year ago, and during a recent week ex- 





Alfalfa, No. 1— 








7,768,000 bushels, 


y 3,856,000 bushels for the correspond- 


9,851,000 bushels, comparing with 1,367 
while the oats supply 


LIBERTY BONDS. 








with 19,042,000 bushels last year. 





amounts having been 
» of cash lots of No. 


Par value. 





Vv. S. Bot week 4% ’s, second— be: 

> a E y corn sold at 88 cents; 

_ Liberty ie 8, thira— Dec ce mber r corn | 
*k 


. Liberty 4\%'s, fourth— } 


Gesauner rye at $1.58 





December barley at 86 cents, 
comparing with $1.431% a year ago. 

Cattle receipts in western markets for 
the year are a long way behind those for 


S. Victory 4\4’s— 


Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 
s mature Sept. 15, prices to go lower checks 
sumption materially thruout the country, 
and the cattle marketed are usually suf- 
for trade requirements. 


but are callable 


able June 15, 1922 





1923, but are call- 




















much less feeding is carried on than in re. 
cent years, owners are quick to } irry 
their holdings to market on every fair 
rally in prices, and hence prices are mi; h 
more apt to go lower than higher Re- 
ceipts are mainly made up of grass feq 
cattle, including stock from the ranges 
and pastures, and the rangers sell much 
better as a rule than their native 
petitors. Extremely small as are the of 
ferings of well finished heavy cattle ang 
prime little fat yearlings, even these ¢ 
failed to maintain their previous substan. 
tial advance, having sold at their hi; t 





time several weeks ago, when killers d 
from $18 to $18.50 per 100 pounds. 


same time choice beeves are taken ; r 
higher prices than cattle classed as j 
while extremely low prices prevail f 

tle canning and other inferior steer d 
canner cows. Quite recently prims 
steers and fancy yearling steers hay 
at the same prices, with none otf 
most of the time. On Monday last 
some prime yearlings brought $17 
on Tuesday when about 17,000 ca 
rived, few were good enough to 
over $15, with the top sale at $17 for 
fancy 927-pound yearlings. Ver fey 
cows or heifers sell at high price d 
the same is true of most of the bull; I 
keted, while stockers and feeders sg¢!] 
mainly between the lowest and the gl 
est prices, most stockmen wanting wel] 
bred stock which does not cost too much 
Recent supplies of cattle in wester 

kets increased so greatly as to force 
sharp breaks in prices, Chicago quotations 
breaking as much as 25 to 50 cents in a 
single day. Killers complained of too 
many cattle of one kind, meaning the $11 
to $14.50 class of steers. Last week's 


a 


receipts of cattle were much larger than 
a week earlier, while much less th: the 
enormous supply marketed a year ago, 
Early week prices broke from 50 to 75 
cents and in some Cases as much as $1, 
but later fair advances took place der 
the influence of better buying orders, 
much of the decline being rec ed 
Shippers took a fair share of the cattle, 
the bulk of the native steers selling at 
$9.50 to $15, scattering sales of cl to 
prime steers being made at $lf¢ 0 
$17.50, yearlings selling the highest rs 
graded as good sold at $13.50 and u 1, 
with medium grade steers at $11 ar er, 
common lots at $9 and upward, and little 
canning and other inferior steers at $4 to 
$8.75. Very few heavy steers sold : igh 
at $16.25, and butcher stock found buyers 
at $4.50 to $11 for cows and $4.50 to $12.50 


for heifers, canner cows and cutt« £ 
at $3 to 14.50 and bulls at $4 to $106.85, 


Calves sold at $4 to $14.75, desirabk ht 
vealers going at $13 and upward ere 
were fairly large sales of stocker id 
feeders at $5.75 to $11. A year : the 
best native steers sold at $20.25 Re- 
ceipts of cattle in seven western markets 
for the year amount to 8,975,000 ead, 
comparing with 10,397,000 a year ag nd 
11,110,000 for the same period two ars 
ago. 

Hogs have suffered some big b: s in 
prices recently on account of the st 
receipts in more than three mont! na 
single day, and that day there wa fall 
of from 25 to 50 cents per 100 pounds, 
the run numbering about 38,000 hogs, 
while at night about 9,000 were left sold 
in the pens. Speculators were indiffer- 
ent, and shippers bought sparingly. Pigs, 
because of excessive offerings, broke from 
75 cents to $1 on the same d yet 
“roasters” which averaged only nineteen 
pounds were sold to Armour & ‘| for 
$17 per 100 pounds. Fresh Pork products 
are in good demand at reduced pri: ind 
exports of provisions continue on irge 
scale. During a recent week expor from 
North America included 13,992,000 nds 
of lard, comparing with 13,808,000 pounds 
a week earlier and with 8,975,000 pounds 
a year ago; while for the same ti ex- 
ports were made of 17,772,000 po of 
cured hog meats, these compari! with 
13,297,000 pounds a week earlier a: 17,- 
829,000 pounds for the corresponding week 
of 1919. A shipment of 90,000 px s of 
resh pork has reached New Yor from 
Argentina, the first time on record that 
fresh pork has been imported from that 
country into the United States. P: s of 
provisions decline with those for t raw 
material, and recent sales were ! on 
the Chicago Board of Trade of pork for 
January delivery at $23.75 per rrel. 
comparing with $34.65 a year ago. cent 
Chicago receipts of hogs aver 1 in 
weight 226 pounds, being the light« ce 
the week ending January 10 of t! ar. 
Hogs have sold at the lowest pric« the 
year, and it is hard to realize that one 
year ago they brought $14.90 for t we 


lots and two years ago $18.10. ( 
receipts for the year in seven western 
markets amount to only 18,835,0 £8, 
comparing with 21,235,000 a year a: and 
20,813,000 two years ago. Late sales were 
made of hogs at $11.50 to $13 and 
at $11 to $13.75. A week earlier hogs 
brought $12.85 to $14.40. 

Horses were in much livelier gener 
mand last week after the lack of 
market a week earlier, about 40 
being received. Most of the horses 
east, shipments being made to Wiscons!), 
Pennsylvania, New York state and 
England. Prices were firm, and 
heavy drafters brought $175 to $225 
expressers scli at $140 to $175 anc 
mares at $100 to $140, farm chunks 
quotable at $75 to $100. 
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